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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The present Bulletin completes the publication of 
committee reports from the New Haven meeting. 
That on Required Courses in Education, necessarily 
somewhat condensed, will, it is hoped, be widely 
read and much discussed. 

Financial conditions and difficulties are naturally 
engaging much attention on the part of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Conditions and of the general 
officers of the Association. While the possibility 
of actual assistance to institutions or individuals is 
very limited, systematic efforts are made to pub- 
lish recent information of general interest in each 
issue of the Bulletin as well as in the monthly 
chapter letters. Reports about recent develop- 
ments are also solicited, particularly from institutions 
in which retrenchment problems have been managed 
with the cooperation of faculty committees and with 
due attention to minimizing personal hardship. 

The Committee to Nominate Officers of the As- 
sociation, which could not be announced earlier, 
consists of the following members: Professors 
A. C. Ivy (Physiol.), Northwestern, Chairman; 
A. J. Harno (Law), Illinois; Buford Johnson 
(Psych.), Johns Hopkins; F. Payne (Zool.), In- 
diana; and G. H. Ryden (Hist.), Delaware 


| 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE FINANCIAL CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


The problem of getting financial support for America’s schools 
and institutions of higher education has become acute, states Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, director of the School of Education, University 
of Chicago, in the chapter on ‘‘Education”’ of the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Research Committee on Social Trends. 

Total expenditures of public elementary and secondary schools in 
the United States amounted to $2,316,790,000 in 1930, or more than 
ten times the expenditures for the same grade of schools in 1900, ac- 
cording to tables based on statistics furnished by the United States 
Department of the Interior. Total expenditures for these schools 
more than doubled in the ten years following the year 1920. 

In 1900 the number of pupils enrolled in elementary and secondary 
schools in the United States was 15,503,000, increasing to 25,678,000 
in 1930, and the average value of school property per pupil in 1900 
was only $35.48 as compared with an average value per pupil of 
$241.85 in 1930. 

Receipts of universities and colleges amounted to $40,554,000 in- 
cluding additions to endowments in 1900, and to over half a billion 
exclusive of additions to endowments in 1930, or exactly $567,618,000. 

A little more than one-half of school expenditures, exclusive of 
payments of bonds, goes to teachers, the proportion being less than 
formerly. In 1920 it was 57.3 per cent, in 1922, exactly 55 per cent; 
in 1924 and 1926, approximately 52.5 per cent; in 1928, 53.4 per 
cent; rising to 54.2 per cent in 1930. 

“Not only is the aggregate expenditure for education very large,”’ 
writes Dr. Judd, “‘but the distribution of the burden of taxation and 
expenditure in different school districts is so unequal as to make 
impossible adequate education of many young people, especially 
those living in sparsely settled areas.”’ 


SoOcIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Annual Report, 1931-32 


Committee Activity. In the field of industry and trade a research 
attack upon the problems of instability and of control has furnished 
the unifying principle. Specific projects have been defined at cer- 
tain points within the area, particularly with reference to capital 
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formation, credit movements, and their control. Planning in the 
field of international relations has been directed primarily toward the 
development of a coordinated approach to mutual problems by differ- 
ent national groups. 

The Committee on Social Statistics has had as its chief interests the 
problem of the improvement and availability of federal and state 
census materials for research purposes and a demonstration project 
for the collection of statistics of social welfare administration. Its 
work has been closely related to that of the Committee on Materials 
for Research, set up jointly with the American Council of Learned 
Societies in 1929. On the initiative of the latter committee five of the 
constituent societies have devoted sessions of their annual meetings 
to a discussion of the categories of research materials. To the scope 
of this committee has been added the problems of publication in the 
fields of the humanities and social sciences. 

An investigation by the Committee on Social Science Personnel 
clearly demonstrated the need for improvement both in recruitment 
and in training of research personnel; the committee was, therefore, 
requested to continue its work, with emphasis on the development of 
corrective measures. 

The post-doctoral fellowship program was reaffirmed by the Coun- 
cil at its annual conference of 1932, with some modification: (1) by 
reducing the number of awards so as to make the process a more 
highly selective one; (2) by emphasizing the training of research 
workers, rather than facilitating the completion of specific pieces of 
research; (3) by keeping constantly in mind the importance of avoid- 
ing routine appointments of a conventional character; and (4) by 
renewing appointments a second or even a third year in cases where 
special circumstances or opportunities warrant. In the field of rural 
problems, work has continued on the series of monographs on the 
scope and method of research in agricultural economics and rural 
sociology. The Southern Regional Committee has pushed forward 
its studies in the South of taxation, of faculty conditions as affecting 
research, and of the economic, political, and social background of 
education. The Pacific Coast Regional Committee has continued 
its contacts with the major institutions in that area, both through 
meetings of the chairman with the social science research councils 
and administrative heads of the different institutions, and through 
the Social Science Research Conference of the PacificfCoast, which 
has now organized on a permanent and autonomous basis. 


| | 
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The Council has decided to terminate publication of Social Science 
Abstracts with the issue of December, 1932. 

Conferences have been held on research in the colleges, on job 
specifications, on price statistics, on policy relative to a national 
program, on cooperation of agencies in international research, on 
Canadian-American relations, on local government, and on pressure 
groups and propaganda. In addition to work previously under- 
taken, the Council has initiated studies on credit and credit control 
and on European communications, and an analytical survey of studies 
of costs and standards of living. 

Research Fellowships and Grants. The Council awarded 31 re- 
search fellowships in the social sciences, 22 fellowships in agricultural 
economics and rural sociology, and 39 grants-in-aid for 1932-33. 
The Committee on Southern Fellowships awarded 17 grants-in-aid 
and made 17 appointments. 

Gifts to the Council during the past year totaling $833,000 have 
come from the Carnegie Corporation, the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, the General Education Board, the 
Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Julius Rosenwald Estate, the Julius Rosenwald Fund, and the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Of this amount $180,000 is for Council 
fellowships, 1932-34; $100,000 for Council grants-in-aid, 1933-37; 
? $225,000 for projects, 1932-37; and $250,000 for conference and 
planning, 1932-37. 


EMERGENCY SERVICES OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


| What many colleges and universities in the United States are doing 

j to help in the present crisis is reported by the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion. Replies to an urgent inquiry sent to colleges and universities 

| reveal that many institutions are performing an unparalleled com- 

munity relief service in this period of economic difficulty. 

| Special courses for the unemployed have been provided, both for 

graduates and for the community jobless in general. More than 
one-third of the college presidents replying to the inquiry revealed 

some action along this line. 

The Montana School of Mines, the College of Puget Sound, and 
the University of Washington have arranged special courses in pros- 
pecting for unemployed miners or other persons interested. Alumni 
may experiment or study without cost in Drexel Institute’s labora- 
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tories. College-sponsored evening schools, extension classes, voca- ’ 
tional and commercial courses, and part-time day classes are not 
uncommon today. Several non-coeducational institutions have 
opened their doors to women students. } 

Among many other schools reporting special instruction of some 
kind offered to the unemployed are: Tufts College, Alabama College, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Columbia University, University of 
the City of Toledo, College of the Holy Cross, New Mexico State 
Teachers College, University of New Hampshire, Colleges of the 
City of Detroit, and North Dakota State Normal and Industrial } 
School. 

Never before have colleges and universities granted concessions for 
tuition payment so liberal as those now in effect. 

Self-help systems and student loan funds have been put into effect 
most widely this year by many schools of higher education. A 
greater number of free scholarships and fellowships have been granted 
to financially embarrassed students. 

Tuition ‘‘cuts,’’ admission of students with limited funds, or schol- 
arship offerings were also reported by Carleton College, Westminster 
College, Temple University, University of Chattanooga, Johns : 
Hopkins University, University of Maryland, University of Michi- | 
gan, and the University of Oregon. 

College students have been given jobs as laborers, janitors, me- 
chanics, research assistants, gardeners, clerks, auditors, draftsmen, 
woodcutters, carpenters, computers, typists, teachers, waitresses, 
stenographers, and maids, thus earning their way. Baylor College 
for Women, Belton, Texas, provided student work at a cost of more 
than $30,000. Committees on student employment, bureaus of 
employment operated by deans of students, contacts with business } 
houses, and alumni have been effective in aiding students to get 
jobs. 

Many college faculty members have contributed one day’s pay a 
month to local welfare funds. In addition, they have given much of 
their time in helping to sponsor public entertainments, plays, etc., 
lecturing to classes of unemployed persons, caring for poor children 
of unemployed parents, leading recreational projects in boys’ or 
girls’ clubs or recreation centers, and doing other forms of social | 
service. 

In a few instances construction programs were advanced to pro- 
vide student jobs and to take advantage of low building rates. 
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COMPARATIVE SALARIES OF PROFESSIONS 


After three years of research extending through practically every 
profession and every trade, Harold F. Clark, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has compiled an array of 
statistics that reveals the doctors as the one group of professional men 
that earns more money in a lifetime than any other group. 

The final figures are all averages, computed from the lifetime earn- 
ings of the specialists in large cities and the rural doctors. The 
same method was used with lawyers and engineers, whose earnings 
in large cities are averaged with those in small towns. 

Figuring the average working lifetime of professional men as be- 
tween 40 and 45 years, Mr. Clark has reached the figure of $117,000 
as the present value of the average lifetime earnings of doctors and 
lawyers. 

Medicine, law, and engineering were found to be the professions 
with high average incomes. The mean annual income in medicine 
is $5250, and a similar figure was reached by law. The mean annual 
income in engineering is $5000. The low average incomes were 
found to be in unskilled labor and in farming—$945 and $650, re- 
spectively. It was also found that the length of working life in 
professions is higher than in unskilled labor or in the skilled trades. 

Mr. Clark’s figures for each profession were reached by examining 
the records of men who entered a profession and remained in it until 
they retired or died, rather than by examining the incomes of men 
who stayed in a profession for only a few years and then transferred to 
some other means of livelihood. The graduates of more than one 
hundred colleges and universities throughout the country were the 
subjects of the research. 

From an economic aspect the nearest that one can come to a sta- 
tistical presentation of the facts of the various professions is in a com- 
parative table showing the average earnings for each level of experi- 
ence in each field. The summary of life earnings follows: 


Present Value of Average 

Average Life Annual 

Occupations Earnings Earnings 

$5250 
Engineering (professional).... 108,000 5000 
Architecture................ 108,000 5000 


| 

} 

} 
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College teaching............ 74,000 3260 
57,000 1517 
46,000 2220 
44,000 2250 
43,000 2250 
Skilled trades............... 34,000 1700 
- Public-school teaching....... 30,000 1360 
1570 
Unskilled labor............. 18,000 945 


Mr. Clark said: 

Even if all the actual facts concerning the amount of income could 
be condensed into a set of figures, the general interpretations would 
still require great caution in the making. 

Although the present value of the life earnings, summary may be a 
relative index of the amounts of money earned in each profession it 
must not be taken as an index to the economic status of the members 
of the different professions. Status is divided from station, and sta- 
tion is always relative to something. The economic status is 
relative to economic conditions in a given community. 

For instance, a man living in New York City on $3000 a year 
would occupy a relatively low economic position, while the recipient 
of the same income in a southern rural community would possess a 
high economic status.... The average for the earnings of physicians 
in the United States is based on many rural incomes, while the average 
for the earnings of engineers is compiled almost entirely from urban 
incomes. To compare the averages would be to compare the incomes 
of country doctors with city engineers, which would not be a relative 
consideration of engineers with doctors. ... 


The Journal of Higher Education, vol. iv, no. 1 


NATIONAL STUDENT FEDERATION OF AMERICA 


In spite of difficulties in maintaining the wide range of activities 
centering in the national headquarters in New York, the Federation 
is carrying on its varied program with even increasing activity. 
During the past year it has sponsored some thirty half-hour nation- 
wide broadcasts introducing prominent speakers who discussed 
important public issues. Under its auspices are administered an 
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information bureau, a foreign travel bureau, international student 
debates, and various agencies for serving the college students of the 
country. 

Among the most valuable services maintained by the organiza- 
tion is a four-page weekly news release reflecting current develop- 
ments on the American campus. 

At the annual congress held in New Orleans, December 28 to 31, 
1932, vital educational and political problems were vigorously 
debated. 

Most recently, the Federation announced the establishment of 
The National Student Mirror as ‘‘the first student organ in the United 
States to be issued on a national scale without any political, religious, 
or fraternal affiliation.” The progress of this periodical will be 
watched with keen interest by the academic world. 


FOREIGN SUMMER SCHOOLS 


The February Bulletin of the Institute of International Education 
reports an increase in the number of summer schools in Europe from 
104 in twelve countries in 1929 to 135 in sixteen countries in 1932, 
with an attendance in the latter year of 9745, including 2151 Ameri- 
cans. The largest number is in France, with nineteen schools: a 
total attendance of 3392, including 1026 Americans. A _ partial 
list for 1933 follows: 


Austria Vienna, Austro-American Institute, Seventh Vienna 
Summer School, July 17—August 12. 
England Oxford, 3 weeks beginning from about July 31. 
Cambridge; July 20-August 16. 
France Paris, Sorbonne, no dates, program not out yet for 1933, 
usually from July 1-October 31; Alliance Frangaise, 
July and August. 
Fontainebleau; The School of Music, June 25-September 
25; The School of Fine Arts, June 25-September 25. 
Grenoble; no program for 1933 as yet, last year July 1- 
October 30. 
Nancy, first Monday in July—last Saturday in September. 
Tours, July, August, and September. 
Dijon, no program for 1933 as yet, last year June 15- 
October 31. 
Strasbourg, July 1-September 15 
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Germany’ Berlin, Deutsches Institut, July 6-August 16. 
Hamburg, August 6-September 1. 
Heidelberg, June 26-August 5. 
Munich, July 12—August 8. 
Freiburg, July 15-September 11. 


Holland The Hague, Academy of International Law, no program 
as yet for 1933, last year July and August. ' 

Italy Rome, no program for 1933 as yet, last year July 7- 
August 31. 

Perugia, no program for 1933 as yet, last year July- | 

October. | 

Florence, no program for 1933 as yet, last year July 14- 

August 27. 

Spain Madrid, Junta para ampliacién de estudios, July 3- | 
July 29. | 

} 


Santander (University of Liverpool), July 31—August 27. 
Switzerland Geneva School of International Studies, no programs for 
1933 as yet, last year July 25-end of September. 
Mexico University of Mexico, June 28-August 19. Seminar in 
Mexico (Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America), July 8-28. 


Mention may also be made of summer courses in psychology by | 
members of the faculty of the University of Vienna July 10-August 10 
under the auspices of the University of Kentucky (Dr. Henry Beau- 
mont, Director); of the European Museum Study Course in His- | 
torical Textiles, University of Washington (Grace G. Denney, Y 
Home Economics Department); sailing June 27 and of the seminar 
in social science research in Paris, July 15-31 Northwestern Uni- 
versity (Professor William Chafee). 


HOLIDAY COURSES IN EUROPE 


Holiday Courses in Europe, 1933, published by the League of 
Nations’ International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, in 
English, French, and German editions. 

This contains the essential information, supplied by the organisers 
of the courses themselves, on 155 holiday courses to be held during 
1933 in 16 different countries and 99 different cities. , 

Copies obtainable at World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts. 


— 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE Q! 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


This Committee was appointed in 1929, and presented a report at 
the annual meeting that year. The report set forth views that the 
| Committee thought were held by many members of the Association 
concerning the excessive requirements in the professional training of 
| secondary teachers. It called attention to the movement that had 
| been started in some quarters to extend such requirements to college 
| and university teaching. It maintained that before any such steps 
be taken some convincing objective proof should be given that secon- 
dary education had been significantly improved by the professional 
requirements that had been imposed upon teachers. It recommended 
that the National Society of College Teachers of Education be in- 
vited to join in asking the American Council on Education to appoint 
a commission to undertake a survey that would reveal the value of 
professional training in the secondary field, and thus show the ex- 
tent to which requirements are actually warranted. It was hoped 
that such a survey might be financed by one of the agencies interested 
in the general question of education. The report of the Committee 
was unanimously adopted by the Association. 

Some negotiations were carried on with the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education. A study of the kind contemplated 
| in the first report of this Committee has, however, not been initiated. 
This may be due in part at least to the fact that the National Survey 
of Secondary Education, now nearing completion, had already been 
inaugurated. It is recalled that in February, 1929, Congress au- 
thorized this survey, under the direction of the Commissioner of 
Education, and appropriated $225,000 for the purpose. The survey 
is a broad one, its main divisions being:* (1) the organization of 
schools and districts, (2) the secondary school population, (3) certain 
problems of administration and supervision of the schools, and (4) 
the curriculum and extra-curriculum (including athletics). In addi- 


tion, rather as supplementary projects, the problem of the training 


1 The report presented at the Annual Meeting, Dec. 29, 1932, is given in condensed form. 
Most of the tables, and the extensive lists of remarks made on the replies to the two question- 
naires sent out, are omitted. Indications of omissions are made in some cases in order to avoid 

confusion 

2 The 1929 report is the only report the Committee has made. At the 1930 meeting the present 
chairman presented some purely personal views on the general! subject. 

* This summary of the survey is based on an article by L. V. Koos, associate director, in the 
High School Quarterly, October, 1932. 
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of secondary school teachers and the problem of finance were taken 
under consideration. 

The portion of the National Survey that deals with the training of 
secondary school teachers is related to the interests of Committee Q. 
The most pertinent documents are Inquiry Forms 14, 33, and 34. 
Form 14 is addressed to instructors in universities, colleges, normal 
schools, and teachers’ colleges; Form 33 to recent graduates of 
colleges, universities, and teachers’ colleges; Form 34 to superin- 
tendents and other school supervisory officers. 

The covering letter to Form 14 states: ‘“‘The purpose of Form 14 is 
to obtain your judgment on certain important problems and issues of 
organization of curricula for the education of teachers.’’ The form 
consists of eight closely printed pages. The following are some of the 
propositions concerning which judgment is asked. Provision is | 
made for marking them “‘Yes’’ with reservation, ‘‘Yes’’ without reser- 
vation, ‘‘No’’ with reservation, ‘‘No’’ without reservation. 


9. Practically every subject matter course in each curriculum 
should be professionalized; that is, taught in terms of its possible 
contribution or its application to the subsequent teaching activity of 
the students being prepared as teachers. 

12. The program of studies designed to educate teachers should 
be based largely upon the results of scientific educational research. 

13. The program of studies designed to educate teachers should 
be based largely upon a philosophy of education emphasizing the 
function of education in society, with educational research placed in a 
subordinate relationship. 

23. We should assume that most of the growth in the art of 
teaching must take place on the job. Institutions which prescribe 
much in educational psychology and professionalized subject matter 
are aiming at an early perfection which can not be attained then, and 
they thereby deprive prospective teachers of other college work es- 
sential in their education. 

24. The first essential in educating a teacher is to give him mas- 
tery of the subject matter he is to teach. 

30. Separate courses in how to teach a subject should be elimi- 
nated and each subject matter course should combine the problems 
of what and how to teach in one unified presentation. 

31. If separate courses in methods of teaching a subject are given 
they should be taught by the teachers in the subject matter depart- 
ments rather than by teachers in the education department. 

44. Provision for a modicum of skill in teaching would be ob- 
tained more effectively by constant supervised observation of good ' 
teaching than by the conventional separate supervised courses in 
practice teaching. 
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47. Separate methods courses (how to teach the subject) should 
be provided in addition to the essential content courses in the field of 
the student’s major. 

50. Any curriculum for the education of a teacher should be 
largely the subject matter in the student’s field of specialization. 

57. The education of teachers should be under the control of the 
professors of education and psychology. 


Probably most of the members of this Association would welcome 
the opportunity to put themselves on record with regard to some of 
the propositions quoted. In judging the results of this study atten- 
tion should be paid to the manner of selecting persons to receive the 
inquiry. It will also be important to consider the number of replies 
received from teachers of academic subjects and the number received 

| from teachers of professional courses, and the agreement or disagree- 
ment of the answers received from these two groups. 

The inquiries sent to recent graduates who are actually teaching, 
and the inquiries sent to administrators, bear more directly on the 
problem of Committee Q. They do not, however, promise to answer 
the specific question which the Committee raised three years ago, 
and which the Association approved. In brief that question was: 
Does the present professional training actually improve secondary 
school teaching to a degree commensurate with the high require- 
ments that are prevalent? It is only by indirect inference, and that 
quite remote, that inquiries 33 and 34 touch upon this question. 
The Committee believes that at the present time the public secondary 
school system is controlled to a large extent by those definitely com- 
mitted to heavy professional requirements. It is of the opinion that 
this fact must be kept clearly in mind and that inquiries should not 
fail to challenge the right of continuance of such control. The Com- 
mittee has undertaken some investigations of its own and in the 
present report lays before the Association: 


I. A tabulation of the professional requirements for a state 
secondary certificate! in the different states, and an analysis of them. 

II. Information concerning requirements for a high school prin- 
cipal’s certificate. 

III. The results of a questionnaire sent to the headmasters or 
principals of the larger private secondary schools. 

IV. The results of a questionnaire sent to groups of high school 

' teachers in a number of different states. 
V. The conclusions and views of the Committee. 


1 The fact that different grades of certificates are often provided is commented upon later. 
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I. Present Professional Requirements 


In Table I there is given a tabulation of the ‘‘professional require- 
ments’ and the “subject matter requirements’ in the different 
states. The Committee is concerned specifically only with the 
former question, but the two are closely connected and should not be 
separated. Indeed, professional requirements can be discussed ade- 
quately only in the light of subject matter requirements. 

In all cases the requirements set down are for some type of state 
high school certificate. In some states several types of licenses are 
provided, for instance two-year, five-year, and permanent licenses. 
Frequently such licenses must be taken one after the other. In some 
cases even the permanent certificate can be taken without previous 
teaching experience if academic and professional training are suffi- 
cient. In other cases there is only one certificate open to the be- 
ginning teachers. There is thus difficulty in the tabulation of re- 
quirements that are entirely of a homogeneous character. Generally, 
that type of certificate has been chosen which was the most advanced 
a person without experience could secure. In all cases graduation 
from a standard four-year college, university, or teacher training 
college is a prerequisite for the certificate. 

The first general feature to notice is that some certificates are re- 
stricted, that is, allow the holder to teach certain subjects that are 
specifically entered on the certificate, while others are unrestricted, 
allowing the holder to teach any subject in the high school. The 
bulletins of the different state departments of education are not al- 
ways perfectly clear in this regard. Where there was doubt a letter 
was written to the state superintendent of public instruction, or an 
equivalent official, asking explicitly whether the certificate enables 
the holder to teach any and all academic subjects in the high school. 
There were 24 such instances. The replies frequently brought out 
the fact, which was to be expected, that even though the certificate 
might be legally unrestricted, the state board of education seeks in 
one way or another to see that teachers teach only those subjects in 
which they have received most training. Often the practice of hav- 
ing high schools accredited by the state board, or by the state uni- 
versity, raises standards above those required for the certificate it- 
self. Again, the desire of school authorities to have their high schools 
recognized by the various great accrediting agencies has the result 
of raising standards above what the table indicates. The accrediting 
requirements of such agencies are given in Table II. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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The fact stands out in an amazing way that in no case does pro- 
fessional training have to be assured in an indirect way. It is in 
every instance provided for by the requirements for the certificate 
itself. Furthermore, the requirements are of an amount that this 
report shows exceed reason and necessity. It seems scarcely open to 
question that provision in the certificate for subject matter pro- 
ficiency is as important as such provision for professional training. 
It is interesting to note that it is in the southern states that the custom 
of writing the certified subjects on the license itself is most general. 
We find nine cases where this is done and only two where the license 
is unrestricted. A survey later described reveals the fact that teach- 
ers questioned have had training in the principal subject taught to an 
amount that in general exceeds requirements of accrediting agencies. 
In the table, information concerning subject matter requirements 
is limited to the basic academic fields. In general, special certificates 
are required for the teaching of music, art, home economics, etc. 


TABLE I 


State Requirement for Certification 


The smallest requirement in professional subjects is made by Con- 

necticut, 6 hours. Requirements of from 10 to 12 hours are made by 

| Idaho, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Vermont; of 

13 to 18 hours by 29 states, and of 19 to 21 hours by 7 states. Ohio, 

Oklahoma, and Texas have requirements of 24 hours. Rhode Island 

has a requirement of 850 clock hours; on the basis of 18 clock hours 
| for one semester hour, this is a requirement of 47 semester hours. 


| The following brief summary of the table is given. 


In 20 states the license is restricted, indicating the subjects that 
may be taught. In 27 states it is unrestricted (the information for 
Montana is missing from the table). The highest requirements in 
subject matter are found in the cases of Indiana, Maryland, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, and West Virginia. 


TABLE II 


Requirements of Accrediting Associations 


The associations are represented by the following designations: 


(1) North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
' (2) New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
(3) Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, 
(4) Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 


| 
| 
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(5) Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The table shows the number of semester hours of professional train- 
ing and hours of subject matter teachers must have in order that a 
secondary school be accredited. 


(2 12 Note 2 

(3) | 15 | 12 | 12 | 12 | 12 | 12 | 12 | Note3 

(4) Note 4 

(5) | 12 Note 5 
Notes 


1. The science must include 5 hours in each science taught. 
‘Deductions in the fields of foreign language and mathematics may 
be allowed to the extent of 2 semester hours for each earned unit in 
high school not to exceed a total deduction of 6 semester hours.” 

2. ‘‘Teachers of academic subjects should have completed at least 
four years of study in institutions of collegiate grade.’’ The pro- 
visions are for public secondary schools. 

3. ‘“‘All teachers of academic subjects in new schools and all new 
teachers of academic subjects in accredited schools must teach in the 
fields of their major or minor specialization in college preparation. A 
minor shall be interpreted to mean not less than twelve semester 
hours.” 

4. ‘The standard of preparation of a teacher of academic sub- 
jects shall be the completion of a four years’ course in a college 
approved by this Association or in a college of equal rank.” 
“Teachers should have had professional training or should have had 
successful teaching experience. 

5. Necessary that 75% of teachers of academic subjects hold 
bachelor’s degree from an approved institution. 


TABLE IIT 


Distribution of the Professional Requirements for the 
State Certificates 


In this table the total professional requirement is analyzed. The 
number of hours required in the following subjects are shown: (1) 
general psychology; (2) educational psychology; (3) introduction 
to teaching; (4) principles of instruction in the high school; (5) 
secondary education; (6) general and special methods; (7) observa- 
tion and practice teaching; (8) philosophy of education; (9) prin- 


| 
Prof. ; | So- : 
Ass'n. train- Math. Latin cial Sci- 
ing -ang. Sci. ence 
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ciples of education; (10) history of education; (11) organization, 
administration, supervision, and school law; (12) educational so- 
ciology; (13) educational tests and measurements; (14) health 
education or hygiene; (15) vocational guidance; (16) statistical 
methods; (17) teachers’ course in major subject or minor subject. 
The table also shows whether elective hours are entirely free or must 
be selected from certain of the subjects mentioned above. 


SUMMARY 
Frequency Distribution of Total Required Hours 


No. of States 1 1 41 8 § 1461 5 1 8 


Frequency Distribution of Specified Professional Requirements 
Subject (1) (2) (8) (4) (5) (6) (7) (6 or 7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (14) (17) 


No. of 
States 6 18 1 8 6 14 23 28 'é 2.4 9% 1 


Average number of hours of professional training: 17 
Average number of hours in specified subjects: 6 
Average number of hours in elective subjects: 10. 
Average number of required hours in methods: 1 
Average number of required hours in practice teaching: 1 
Average number of required hours in methods and practice 
teaching: 3. 
Average number of required hours in educational psychology : Bs 


CSD 


II. The High School Principal's Certificate 


The question of the requirements for a principal’s or a superin- 
tendent’s certificate is not one that is often raised, even when excep- 
tion is taken to the professional requirements for a teacher’s license. 
But it is a question of much importance. A consideration of such 
requirements may reveal the ideas that dominate the question of 
certification. Further, the curricula and the teaching in the schools 
are influenced significantly by the administrative officers. Teachers 
naturally wish to hold the favor of their principal and superintendent, 
even if protected by tenure laws or regulations. Administrators 
who are well educated and possess a bent for worthwhile study can 
influence teachers, pupils, and the public in a wholesome way. If 
special certificates are prescribed for administrative officers a condi- 
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tion of uniformity will tend to develop. This may be desirable if 
the principles underlying certification are sound and lead to the 
selection of persons well qualified from various standpoints for the 
important work of directing education. If, however, the basis for 
certification is narrow, and puts emphasis on a single one of the 
qualifications a principal or superintendent should possess, un- 
desirable effects may be produced. 

In the bulletins of many of the state boards of education no mention 
is made of special qualifications for a high school principal. In other 
cases it is expressly stated that a teacher’s certificate of one of the 
more advanced types entitles the holder to serve as principal. Actual 
teaching experience is usually, though not always, required. Thus 
in Texas the holding of the four-year high school, the six-year high 
school, or the permanent high school certificate is all that is necessary. | 


III. Questionnaire to Private Schools 


A questionnaire was sent to the principal or headmaster of the 136 
private secondary schools having a graduating class that exceeded 
an arbitrarily chosen minimum, as shown by Sargent’s Handbook. 
Schools for boys, schools for girls, and coeducational schools were 
represented. A letter explaining the origin and purpose of Commit- 
tee Q accompanied the questionnaire. The questions asked follow: 

1. In selecting teachers who have not already had considerable 
experience, are you influenced by the amount of “professional train- 
ing’ (courses in education and psychology) the prospective teacher 
has had? 

2. If attention is paid to “professional training’’ what is the type 
of such preparation (nature of courses, and amount of time devoted 
to them) that is desired? 

3. Have those of your teachers who have had extensive specific 
pedagogical training proved, in your judgment, more skillful in ac- 
tually imparting knowledge, or more successful in stimulating in- 
terest and study than those who have had no, or little, such training? 

4. Remarks. 

Replies were received from 83 institutions. In over a dozen cases 
the reply was accompanied by a letter discussing the questions at 
some length. Some of these letters contain pointed questioning of 
the secondary school situation as it exists in the United States at 
present. 


A tabulation of replies follows: 
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Question 1. 
No 25 
No, emphatically 5 
Almost none 13 
No, with reservation 2 
Yes, adversely 3 
Yes, emphatically 
Yes 
Yes, due to requirements 4 
Yes, a moderate amount 
Yes, very little 
Yes, with reservation 
No inexperienced teachers 


bo 


bo 


37 25 10 
Total not desiring professional training 37 


Total only slightly influenced by professional training 25 
Total distinctly desiring professional training 10 


Question 2. 
No answer given 33 


This agrees with the 33 distinctly adverse answers to Question 1. 
The following subjects are mentioned the number of times indicated. 
The degree of emphasis put upon them varies from lukewarmness to 
some degree of enthusiasm. 


Psychology, general or educational 18 
Methods and practice teaching 16 
Principles of education 4 
History of education 3 
Philosophy of education 2 
Philosophy 1 
Educational sociology l 


Question 3. 
No 33 
No, emphatically 6 
No, a hindrance or handicap 3 
Not necessarily 
Not to a great extent 
Yes 12 


“IO 


Yes, as to imparting knowledge 1 
42 16 13 
Total distinctly negative 42 
Total somewhat doubtful 16 
Total distinctly favorable 13 


| 
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IV. Questionnaire to High School Teachers 


The questionnaire' sent to high school teachers began with the 
following explanation: ‘‘A few years ago the American Association of 
University Professors appointed a Committee on Required Courses 
in Education. This Committee is sending the present questionnaire 
to a group of high school teachers in each of several states. We trust 
that your interest in the problems we are investigating is deep enough 
to lead you to cooperate in the study by answering as fully as your 
time allows. No signature is requested, and individual replies will 
be treated confidentially.’’ The questionnaire carried the names of 
the Committee and the institutions with which they were connected. 
It did not show, however, the subjects that they teach. The ques- 
tions asked were: 

J eee 2. Number of years teaching experi- 


6. Number of semester hours taken in: 


(b) History of Education ....... 
(c) Educational Administration  ...... 
(d) Educational Psychology ...... 
(e) Practice Teaching Ku ....... 
(f) Other professional courses —~—......... 


7. Number of semester hours taken in principal subject taught: ... 

8. Number of semester hours of “professional training’’ (that is, 
courses classified under Question 6) you think to be adequate:..... és 
to be profitable:.......... (In answering this question assume a 
four-year college course requires 120 semester hours.) 

9. Rate courses in professional training in order of decreasing 


11. Did you find that teachers of ‘‘professional courses’ were 
more skilful and generally successful than teachers in the regular 


1 This questionnaire may be compared with Inquiry No. 33 the of National Survey. The 
latter has a wider scope than the inquiry of this Committee, being intended to evaluate not only 
professional training, but subject matter training. It contains a brief explanation over the 
name of Dr. Evenden, the Associate Director. General information is covered in somewhat 
more detail than by questions 1-5 of the Committee's inquiry. The name was requested; the 
enrolment of the school was, however, not asked for. 


| 
3. Subject or principal subject taught:...................0005. 
4. Are you engaged in any administrative work in addition to 
teaching?.......... Ifso, please describe briefly:................ 
5. Approximate enrolment of school:................2++es00e. 
value to you, using classification in Question 6:.............+++-+55 | 
10. Do you consider that there is more overlapping or duplication 
of content in ‘‘professional courses’”’ than in other subjects?.........- 
academic departments?.......... 
| 
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12. There is discussion at the present time concerning methods of 
improving teaching in colleges and universities. You have had con- 
tact with college teaching and also experience with a certain type of 
training claimed to increase professional proficiency. Which do you 
think would be more likely to raise the standard of college teaching 
(Check (a) or (0)): 

.(a) Requirement of professional courses under an agency out- 
side the field which the student is studying; e. g., requirements 
in the School of Education, along the lines of those now in 
force for secondary school teachers. 

....(8) More consideration of the problem by the subject matter 
department itself, for instance, a course under a particularly success- 
ful teacher in the department, supplemented perhaps with some prac- 

| tice teaching? 


The questionnaires were sent to 1800 teachers in Indiana, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri, Louisiana, California, North Carolina, Ohio, and 
New York. In most cases the lists of names were secured through 
the office of the registrar, or the office of the alumni secretary, of a lead- 
ing university in the state. It was the intention to mail the inquiry 
to teachers who had received degrees approximately between 1924 
and 1929. Thus they would have come under requirements essen- 
tially those in effect at present, and would have had some experi- 
ence. It was thought that the mode of selection used would give 
teachers from among those better trained, without being too selective. 

The total number of replies received was 425. 

The actual analysis used 391 replies. 

The frequencies as shown in the various tables, for the most part, 
are distributed in a fairly normal way, where the question at issue is . 
one for which this could be expected. The results in the case of ques- 
tions 10, 11, and 12 are very pronounced, and the theory of samples 
gives high probabilities for the general conclusions that are indicated. 


Results of Inquiry 2? 


Question 1.—Degrees. 


Bachelor’s degree only 244 
Master’s degree 135 
Doctor’s degree 12 
391 
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Question 2.—Years of Teaching Experience. 
Mode, 3 years; median, 5.1 years; mean, 8.2 years. 


Question 3.—Subjects Taught. 


In scoring this question a teacher was credited with each subject 
set down in the reply. 


Subject Frequency Subject Frequency 
English 101 Physical Education 19 
Mathematics 56 Commercial Subjects 15 
Latin 65 Home Economics 16 
Modern Language 27 Music 12 
Social Sciences 74 Art 9 
Science 55 Education 11 

Miscellaneous 12 
Total academic subjects 378 
Total special subjects O4 


Question 4.—Administrative Duties. 


Such duties varied from minor ones to full time administrative 
work. In most of the questions administrators are scored separately. 


Question 5.—Size of School. 


Enrolment 
99 25 
100— 249 71 
250— 499 79 
500— 999 90 
1000-1499 37 
22 
2000-2499 21 
2500-2999 5 
3000 and over 18 


Question 6.—Semester Hours of Professional Training. 

Thirty replies were rejected in considering this question. The 
very large number of hours given in some cases indicate that they 
might be ‘“‘clock hours’’ rather than semester hours. In some in- 
stances the person had taken a doctor’s degree in Education, or was 
teaching Education. 

The remaining 360 persons were all connected with secondary 
schools (a few in junior colleges), either as teachers, or adminis- 
trators. They were divided into classes, as appears below. 

(1) Semester hours in subjects mentioned on the inquiry. In 


at 
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the group of 258 teachers of academic subjects, the distribution 
among professional subjects was Methods, 246, average hours, 5.8; 
History of Education, 229, average hours, 3.6; Educational Adminis- 
tration, 153, average hours, 3.5; Educational Psychology, 240, aver- 
age hours, 5.2; Practice Teaching, 165, average hours, 3.2. Among 
67 teachers of special subjects the average hours were Methods, 7.1; 
History of Education, 3.9; Educational Administration and Educa- 
tional Psychology, each 4.7; Practice Teaching, 3.6. Among 34 ad- 
ministrators the averages were Methods, 6.8; History of Education, 
4.6; Educational Administration, 10.2; Educational Psychology, 
7.0; Practice Teaching, 2.7. 

About 50 subjects were listed as other professional subjects, by 
the 258 teachers of academic subjects. 

(2) Total Hours of Professional Training. In order to compare 
amounts of professional training actually taken with the average of 
17 hours found for the various state certificates enumerated above, 
the group of academic teachers was divided into two subgroups. 
One subgroup consisted of those who had only a bachelor’s degree 
(A.B. Group); the other subgroup consisted of those who had a mas- 
ter's degree, or who indicated that work for such a degree was sub- 
stantially completed (A.M. Group). Those who had been grouped 
as Administrators were also divided into two groups according to 
whether the enrolment of the school did, or did not, exceed 500. 

The numbers in the table are the frequencies for the different hours 
of total professional training. [Table omitted] 


Median Mean 
A.B. Group 20.8 23.9 
A.M. Group 28.9 34.7 
Teachers of special subjects 24.1 28.4 
Administrators, “Small Schools” 33.0 40.7 
Administrators, ‘‘Large Schools” 42.0 48.0 
All Administrators 43.1 


Although the two groups of administrators are small, an increasing 
tendency in professional hours seems to be revealed. 
Question 7.—Semester Hours in Principal Subject. 

Only the teachers of academic subjects and the administrative 
group were considered. When more than one teaching subject was 
given in the answer to Question 3, the reply was not scored, unless the 
answer indicated the hours in each subject. In this case the larger 
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number only was scored. The very high numbers of hours occur in 
the social sciences. [Frequency table omitted] 
A.B. Group A.M. Group Administrators 


Average hours 32.7 42.7 32.0 


A comparison was made with the total in Question 6. Some of the 
replies rejected above could be used for this purpose. 


Teachers 
More hours in principal subject 142 7 
Fewer hours in principal subject 67 21 
Equal hours in principal subject 5 2 


The comparison is always with regard to hours of professional 
training. 
Question 8.—Hours of Professional Training Considered Adequate 
and Hours Considered Profitable. 


In some cases where the person had a master’s degree it appeared 
that the caution added to the question had not been followed. Such 
cases were rejected. A number of the replies not used in scoring 
Question 6 were used here. The ‘‘A.M.” group contains a few doc- 
tors. [Frequency table omitted] 


A.B. A.M. Special Admin's. 
Mean of Adequate Hours 14.7 15.2 15.8 17.8 
Mean of Profitable Hours 19.1 17.8 22.4 22.0 


The average of required hours in the different states was found to 
be 17. The number of replies giving adequate and profitable hours 
less than 17 were found by assuming that one-third of the 16- to 18- 
hour class indicates 16 hours. 


A.B. A.M. Special Admin's. 
““Adequate”’ hrs. less than 17 103 57 23 14 
Percentage 70.5 65.5 53.5 53.8 
“Profitable” hrs. less than 17 49 32 7 7 
Percentage 38.0 46.4 21.2 31.8 


The ratios of average ‘‘adequate’’ and average ‘‘profitable’’ hours 
to the average total hours taken in professional training are as fol- 
lows: 

“Adequate” A.B. A.M. Special Admin's. 

to Average Hours Taken 0.44 860.55 60.41 

Average ‘Profitable’? Hours 0.82 0.51 


to Average Hours Taken 0.78 0.51 
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The ratios of the number of hours indicated as adequate and as 
profitable to the total hours of professional training given in the 
answer to Question 6 were taken. The following are tables of fre- 
quencies, the ratios being given as percentages. [Tables omitted] 


Median Ratios A.B. A.M. Special Admin's 
“‘Adequate”’ table 70 50 65 55 
“Profitable” table 81 55. 85 60 


Question 9.—Relative Ratings. 

In the following table the first five columns give the number of times 
the subject mentioned was rated by the teacher as Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
5th from the standpoint of value tohim. The sixth column gives the 
sum of such frequencies; that is, the number of times the subject 
was scored among the first five subjects in the teacher’s ratings. The 
seventh column is the weighted sum, found by multiplying the num- 
ber of ‘‘firsts’ by 1, the number of “seconds” by 2, the number of 
“thirds” by 3, etc., and summing. The Rank Index in the last col- 
umn is found by dividing the number in the seventh column by that 
in the sixth. Subjects are then given preference in order of increasing 
rank indices.! 


| ist | 2nd | | 4th | Sth 
Methods 104 | 105 | 60 | 33 | 12 314 686 2.18 
Hist. of Ed. 16 7 36 | 52 | 66 177 676 3.81 
Ed. Adm. 21 41 73 | 66 | 59 260 881 3.36 
Ed. Psy. 68 | 108 | 100 | 40 | 13 | 329 809 2.45 
Prac. Teach. | 139 53 35 | 28 | 27 282 597 2.11 


Order of value of subject: 


Practice Teaching (2.11) 
Methods 2.18) 
Educational Psychology 2.45 
Educational Administration (3.36) 
History of Education (3.81) 


It is seen that practice teaching has only a slight preference over 
methods, and that educational administration and history of educa- 
tion are given a decidedly lower preference, the rank numbers in- 


creasing sharply. 


1 In one state only 9 out of 30 had had practice teaching. This accounts for the fact that 
that subject was scored a lower number of times than methods or educational psychology. 
Subjects not printed on the inquiry, but entered by the person replying under 6 (f) were given 
—- high enough to reduce history of education or educational psychology quite often te 
sixth place. 


— 
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A separate analysis of 35 administrators gave: methods (2.31) 
educational psychology (2.52), practice teaching (2.61), educational 
administration (3.24), subjects under Question 6 (f) (3.35), history 
of education (3.80). 


Question 10.—Overlapping and Duplication. 


Replies Frequencies 

Yes 253 

Yes, emphatically 29 

Probably 9 

No 88 

No, less 1 

282 89 

Percentage unequivocally reporting more duplication: 74.2 
Percentage uncertain: 2.4 
Percentage reporting no greater duplication: 23.1 


When the persons engaged in administrative work were considered 
separately, the results were: ‘Yes,’ 46; ‘No,’ IS. The ratio is 
smaller than for the entire group, but still decisively indicates more 
duplication. 


Question 11.—Superiority in Instructing Skill. 


Replies Frequencies 

No 253 

No, decidedly not 11 

No, inferior 28 

Ambiguous 3 

Yes 69 

Yes, emphatically 2 

292 3 71 

Percentage indicating no superiority: 79.8 
Percentage uncertain: 0.8 
Percentage indicating superiority : 19.4 


It is to be observed that the question is asked in a way partial to 
teachers of professional subjects. The simple answer ‘‘Yes’’ indi- 
cates superiority, but a simple ““No’’ is ambiguous. It is significant 
that although the inquiry did not make provision for ratings of 
*“‘Poorer,’’ such rating was given 28 times. 

When the administrative group alone is considered there are 28 
answers ‘‘Yes,’’ 37 answers ‘‘No.’’ Thus a high percentage of the 
answers ‘‘Yes’’ comes from this group. 
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Question 12. 


Number of replies with (a2) marked 59 
Number of replies with (b) marked 311 
Number of replies with (a) and (b) marked 5 
Percentage marking (a) 15.7 
Percentage marking (0) 82.9 
Percentage marking (a) and (0) 1.3 


In the administrative group alone, (a) is indicated 21 times, (0d) 
41 times. 


Question 13. Remarks. 


The most significant statements are extracted from all remarks 
made by the group of teachers of academic subjects. 
[There were 104 such remarks.] 


V. Conclusions and Recommendations 


1. Required professional training should be restricted to those 
subjects which are generally recognized to be most helpful to the 
teacher. Educators and teachers who have had professional training 
should agree as to these subjects. The amount of professional train- 
ing should be as restricted as possible, for it does not increase the 
teacher’s knowledge of the subjects he actually teaches. The train- 
ing should not presume to cover all types of information useful to the 
teacher, but only those things that are not obvious and that can not 
be left to the judgment of a person reasonably endowed with intelli- 
gence and the power of observation. It should be recognized that 
his own experience both as a student and as a teacher will be the most 
impressive and significant influence that acts upon him. Indeed, so 
vital is this factor in the training of a teacher, that it is a grave ques- 
tion whether a beginner can profit much from any professional courses 
prior to having considerable classroom experience—save for work in 
methods which is actually associated with such experience. It 
should also be kept in mind that principals, supervisors, and heads of 
departments are supposed to give guidance to beginning teachers, 
both by direct counsel and by insisting that helpful books be con- 
sulted. 

2. The fact that in half the states the professional training re- 
quired is unrestricted as to particular courses tends to contradict a 
claim that any specific course is essential. The lack of agreement 
even among educators is seen when one state expressly decrees that 
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supervised practice teaching can not be waived on the basis of experi- 
ence, while other states allow such substitution. The low average 
of 6.6 specified hours in contrast to the total average of 17.0 required 
hours indicates that present requirements are excessive when judged 
on the basis of agreed value. 

The only subjects that are required to a degree that indicates that 
they are in any way fundamental are: practice teaching, educational 
psychology, methods. The average number of required hours in 
these subjects is only 4.0. This is less than one-fourth the total 
average requirement. 

3. High school teachers of experience, in different states, with a 
wide variety of professional training, indicate as the subjects most 
useful to them: practice teaching, methods, educational psychology. 
These are the same subjects mentioned above, with a change in 
order of preference for the last two. The subjects given fourth 
and fifth places in the ratings of the teachers are educational ad- 
ministration and the history of education. There is a marked de- 
crease in the number of times these subjects are scored among the 
five most useful, compared with practice teaching, methods, and 
educational psychology. Subjects not named in the inquiry, but 
written by the person replying in the place provided for additional 
subjects, are ranked high enough in sufficient cases to give distinctly 
lower places to educational administration and the history of edu- 
cation. The ratings of teachers with regard to these additional 
subjects are as scattered as the requirements in the different states. 

In the three subjects in which there is significant agreement on the 
part of the teachers, the average amounts which had been taken in 
college by teachers of academic subjects were: practice teaching 
3.2 hours, methods 5.8 hours, educational psychology 5.2 hours. 
The total of these, 14.2 hours, is only 0.50 of the average of 28.8 hours 
of the professional training they had had.! 

The principals of the private schools, when indicating any value in 
professional training, also give preference to the same three subjects. 

4. Although it appears that there is some general agreement in 
selecting practice teaching, and courses in methods and educational 
psychology, as the most useful for professional training, the relative 
order among these three subjects is not clearly indicated. There is 
still more disagreement as to their absolute value or necessity. 


1 The average of 28.8 hours is arrived at by properly combining the means for the A.B. group 
and the A.M. group. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Among the principals of the private secondary schools we find 37 
who see no value in professional training, 25 who see some little 
value, but only 10 who attach importance to it. A decided majority 
of these men and women rate professional training as almost, if not 
entirely, negligible in importance, when compared with character, 
personality, general intelligence, and the mastery of subject matter. 
Their judgment is worthy of the most serious consideration. Many 
of the schools which they represent have enviable reputations for 
successful instruction. Their faculties are carefully selected. The 
patronage and support of such a school must depend ultimately upon 
the ability of its teachers as instructors and their general qualifica- 
tions for dealing with boys and girls. 

The desire to be ‘‘accredited”’ leads a number of private schools to 
come under the rules of accrediting associations. Several letters 
were received from headmasters discussing accrediting practices. 
Invariably these letters showed a broad-minded attitude toward the 
problems of the associations, a sympathy with their purpose, a warm 
appreciation of their efforts to improve standards, and a whole- 
hearted desire to give full credit for any achievement. But in- 
variably, too, the writers complained of the inflexibility of profes- 
sional requirements, and called attention to the fact that existing 
rules frequently hamper them in improving their faculties. 

5. The claim that the private school is in a position to exercise 
more discrimination than the public school in the matter of selection 
of teachers is not at all convincing. The accrediting agencies apply 
the same rules to the private secondary school that they apply to the 
public high school.! This fact shows that the rules are not regarded 
as a mere safeguard to give assurance when judgment and discrimina- 
tion do not render them superfluous, but possess in the minds of their 
enactors an actual sime qua non character. Furthermore, the high 
schools in larger cities can be, and frequently are, selective. Al- 
though public schools must work with a wider type of teacher mate- 
rial, requirements that are excessive and vexatious for the better 
endowed and those more fortunate in environment, etc., can not be 
condoned on the basis that they keep the poorer teachers from 
being worse during their first years before experience has steadied 
them. 

6. Recent educational literature itself shows a tendency to raise 


1 The requirements for the New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools were 
for public secondary schools. 
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the point that perhaps professional requirements have been strongly 
overdone, and to indicate that real improvement in teaching is to 
be looked for through greater study of subject matter. In an article 
entitled ‘‘A Vision of Secondary Education,’’! Professor T. H. Briggs 
of Teachers’ College says, ‘Our teachers are relatively strong in 
method, but limited and weak in knowledge.’’ In his Modern Methods 
in High School Teaching, Professor H. R. Douglass finds much to 
commend in the ‘“‘telling’’ method. As to the reason for its non- 
employment to a greater extent he says, ‘“Teachers, in many instances, 
are not masters of the subject they teach, and unfortunately are not 
in a position to add much to the material found in the text.’’ Here is 
a method of instructing that can be quite adequately described in a 
few sentences, but months or years of study of subject matter are 
necessary before it can be used. 

7. Inthe inquiry sent to teachers, questions 8, 10, and 11 all bear 
upon the question whether professional training is now overdone. 

A detailed statistical examination of the answers to question 8 
was given in the original report. Attention should not be limited to 
the average of hours put down as “‘adequate”’ or as “‘profitable.’’ The 
ratios of such averages to the average hours the persons had actually 
taken is more important. In actual fact 70 per cent of the teachers 
of academic subjects indicate for adequate hours an amount less than 
the average state requirement of 17 hours. Approximately 40 per 
cent put profitable hours as less than 17. It is worthy of note that 
this percentage is over 45 for the group with master’s degrees. The 
table of ratios on page (187) shows that half the A.B. group considers 
70 per cent or less of their professional training as adequate; half 
the A.M. group considers 50 per cent or less as adequate; half the 
teachers of special subjects, 65 per cent or less; half of the administra- 
tors, 55 per cent or less. The amount that was profitable is put by 
half the A.B. group at 81 per cent or less, by half the A.M. group at 
55 per cent or less, by half the teachers of special subjects at 85 per 
cent or less, by half the administrators at 60 per cent or less. 

8. A complaint frequently made to university teachers of aca- 


1 Teachers College Record, October, 1932. 

2 The following quotation from the Education Sun, a periodical edited by New York Uni- 
versity students of Education, seems of interest in this connection: ‘‘Professor Williams of 
Indiana University hit the nail on the head when he said recently that required courses in 
education were ‘enormously expensive.’ By further reporting ‘professional training should be 
restricted to those subjects generally recognized as helpful to the teacher,’ he hinted quite subtly 
that the courses being given at the present time in the nation’s colleges and universities are of 
little or no value to the prospective teacher. 

“In the curricula of the various departments in the School of Education, there can be found 
subjects that bear mute evidence of Professor Williams’ charges. That they constitute a 
needless waste of time and of money any student can and will readily testify to.” 
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demic subjects by those students who are preparing to teach is that 
there is a great deal of overlapping or duplication in the different 
professional courses they take. The replies to question 10 in the 
inquiry show that the view is not an ephemeral one. It definitely 
survives, and the criticism is repeated, and frequently with emphasis, 
after the persons have ceased to be students and have become teach- 
ers themselves, with the more seasoned judgment that experience 
has given them. Three-fourths of the replies (and this was a ques- 
tion on which all but a few replies could be scored) assert unequivo- 
cally that greater duplication and overlapping exists in professional 
courses than in subject matter courses. Only three or four persons, 
confirming the fact, add a comment of justification. Only one person 
reports that in the professional courses he had taken he had found 
less duplication than in subject matter work. 

Educational literature lays a great deal of stress on the necessity 
of having well defined objectives, thoroughly worked out plans, and 
carefully conceived organization in all projects. In the answers to 
question 10 there is a verdict on the actual practice of organizing and 
coordinating. Failure to be exemplary in the simple, but highly im- 
portant, problem of devising courses that fulfil their purposes without 
fatiguing and unnecessary repetition is a very significant criticism. 

The existence of the overlapping and the duplication suggests that 
there is not enough sound, wholesome, truly vigorous material to 
make courses that will total the hours required. As a result there is 
artificiality and padding, the obvious and even the trivial becoming 
labored as if it were profound. Such artificiality is strongly charged 
by the teacher of English who says that if meaningless phrases were 
abolished, the subject of methods could be condensed into two 
weeks. While the statement may be somewhat exaggerated, it 
nevertheless serves to call attention to one possible explanation of the 
padding. Professor Koos directs attention to the same thing when 
he says in his description of the National Survey referred to above, 
“A significant implication here is that terminology is needlessly 
elaborate and complex and that the educational world will be better 
off if it discards most of this jargon.”’ 

9. Question 11 raises a point which those who urge the necessity 
or even the value of a large amount of professional training are bound 
to face. So long as a part of the academic world feels that profes- 
sional requirements are, as they exist at present, of doubtful value, 
and is furthermore conscious that there are those who seek to extend 
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them still further, that question will remain prominently in the fore- 
ground. It can not be evaded, and the Committee had no hesitation 
in asking it. 

Teachers of the more pedagogical courses should be distinguished 
as successful instructors, if any faith is to be put in the claim that 
such courses do actually lead to an improvement of instruction. 
Teachers of other subjects in departments of Education should also 
rank high, for they must generally be sympathetic to the pedagogical 
courses, and they have certainly given more attention to them than 
professors as a class. If such superiority does not exist, it can be 
concluded that the practical part of the professional courses consists 
for a large part of facts that are obvious, or so simple that they can 
be acquired with a small amount of formal instruction. 

The answers to question 11 certainly do not justify any claim to 
special eminence on the part of teachers of professional courses.! 
As was stated on page 18S the question was asked in a way somewhat 
partial to the group in question. It is significant that 28 persons 
were not content to leave in their reply the ambiguity that would 
have adhered to a simple ‘‘No.”’ 

The Committee is of the belief that the responses to question 1] 
corroborate the answers to questions 8 and 10, and that the replies 
to the inquiry give strong evidence that present professional require- 
ments are distinctly too high, and actually result in many cases in 
lowering the quality of secondary teaching, by compelling prospective 
teachers to spend time profitlessly, when it might have been em- 
ployed in studying that which would be truly valuable. 

10. The fact that few teachers give first or second rank to the 
history of education, secondary education, or philosophy of educa- 
tion merits consideration. A high percentage of the entire group had 
had a course in the first subject; the other two subjects were indi- 
cated 25 times. It seems that the subjects mentioned should give the 
high school teacher significant background and a broadened point of 
view. The courses will serve such a purpose, however, only when 
taught by first-rate scholars. A course in the history of education 
should be taught by a thorough and well-rounded student of history, 
familiar in a broad way with the development of thought and thor- 


! In an article in School and Society, Vol. 26 (1927) p. 847, Professor E. L. Holton described a 
survey of views of teachers of vocational agriculture that gave high standing to teachers of 
education. It is to be observed that teachers of special subjects answered question 11 affirma- 
tively relatively more often than teachers of academic subjects. On 55 replies from such teach- 
ers question 11 was marked “‘Yes’’ 20 times, and “‘No”’ a total of 33 times. The only two per- 
sons teaching agriculture uncombined with an academic subject answered the question affirma 
tively 
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oughly alive as to its significance. Courses in the other subjects 
should be taught by persons who have extensive knowledge of, or at 
least a keen appreciation of language, literature, social science, 
mathematics, and science, and who show clearly that they have vital 
interest in some of these studies. It may be that some of the current 
courses in secondary education are concerned too much with consid- 
eration of curricula fashioned for training for trades. However es- 
sential such training may be, it should, if properly considered, not 
be a part of secondary education at all, and has become associated 
with it to the confusion of American education in general. The 
qualifications mentioned above are high. They should be. Prospec- 
tive teachers, among whom there are many who are unusually worthy, 
should not have requirements imposed upon them that lead them into 
courses that are inferior, especially when the courses have the high 
purpose of trying to create discriminating judgment of values. 

11. In view of what has gone before, the Committee is of the be- 
lief that a requirement of 12 hours in professional training is ample 
for teachers who have not had experience, and who are graduates of 
standard colleges and universities. It is recalled that some of the 
best secondary teaching is being done by teachers who have had no 
professional training, and that strong evidence has been put forward 
that university professors with no such training are, on the whole, as 
successful instructors as professors of education. The answers to 
questions 10 and 12 of the inquiry sent to high school teachers are 
also recalled. A twelve-hour requirement is actually used by two of 
the accrediting associations. A third association apparently gives 
approval to a requirement no higher, when it says, ‘“Teachers should 
have had professional training or should have had successful teaching 
experience.’’' A twelve-hour requirement is considerably more than 
the average of present state requirements in the subjects that this 
investigation has shown to be regarded as most essential. It vir- 
tually equals the median amount in such subjects in the case of the 
A.B. group of high school teachers. It is only one hour less than the 
average of ‘‘adequate’’ hours given by 131 of the 146 members of the 
A.B. group. One half the entire A.B. group, without the elimination 
of those cases whose answers raise a question of interpretation, gave 
13 or fewer hours as adequate. It is actually two hours above what 
the extensive group considered put down as profitable, the mem- 


_ | If the requirement of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States is taken at 12 hours, the average for the five associations is found to be 13 hours. 
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bers of the group having had an average of 24.7 hours’ professional 
training. It is only six hours less than the average of 17.8 hours 
given as profitable by the A.M. group. A requirement of 12 hours 
will not prevent those students who have access to courses they deem 
worthwhile and unmarred by overlapping from taking such courses. 
The lowering of requirements is probably the best way to remove the 
present serious defect of duplication. 

12. The economic aspect of professional requirements should not 
be ignored. The present system is expensive. The question should 
be squarely faced as to whether substantial savings could not be 
made without lessening the effectiveness of teaching. Certainly 
the public should not be called upon to support classes dealing with 
material so simple that much of it can be left to the intelligence of a 
teacher. There can be no defense of overlapping of courses, and repe- 
tition of instruction, in matters not difficult enough to warrant it. 
There would be a distinct saving if training were restricted to sub- 
jects of agreed value and the required amount were set at the twelve 
hours the Committee believes to be ample. Probably no special 
provision would be necessary for academic courses to take the place 
of the hours that would be released, for they would be distributed 
through all the departments of a university. 

13. At the present time there are not many states that require 
special certification for a high school principal. It seems entirely 
probable, however, that the practice will spread. Thus it becomes 
important to note the dominating character of the requirements 
where they exist at present. It is true that a high school principal 
may have many administrative duties, and must discharge them 
effectively if the public is to be well served. But there is another rdéle 
he should play, a réle that requires high qualifications. His knowl- 
edge of some of the subjects which the high school teaches should be 
such that his teachers can respect him and that he can inspire pupils. 
The incidents of his day may call for many dreary tasks. But no 
matter how skillfully he discharges them, he falls far short of what he 
should be if he is not exerting influence of a deeper kind. Within the 
community he should by his own attainments and tastes be an en- 
courager of intellectual development. If the principalship is made to 
depend solely on the study of administrative matters, such a condi- 
tion will never develop. The eventual result of requiring principals 
to hold a master’s degree in administration is clear. Many teachers 
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who have a discriminating taste for truly significant studies will 
not qualify for the position. The schools will come to be more domi- 
nated by persons narrowly trained rather than widely educated. 

It is true that some teachers who have a distinct bent for study 
would be hopeless as administrators. Even the most refined and 
graduated courses would not qualify them. Their place is only in 
the classroom. But, granting that a person is not temperamentally 


. disqualified, and has not such distaste for the details of administra- 


tive work that he will slight it, there is not much in such work that 
ordinary intelligence will not quickly master. 

In his criticism of lack of knowledge of subject matter on the part 
of teachers, Professor Briggs says in the article cited, ““Too few of 
them in the academic fields exemplify the culture that liberal educa- 
tion should develop; too many are satisfied with the dangerously 
little learning that they have acquired in college courses, without at 
the same time acquiring an insatiable appetite that leads them ever 
onward in learning and in the enjoyment of learning. The public 
is largely to blame, for it has judged personality more than scholarship 
and effective inculcation of culture.’’ It is not reasonable to expect 
teachers to reach the high standard Professor Briggs pleads for so 
effectively if corresponding standards are not demanded in those who 
are to be at the head of the schools. The public will hardly be to 
blame if certification requirements put emphasis upon what may be 
trivial to the total neglect of what will foster a sound appreciation of 
scholarship and culture. 

14. It is recalled that Committee Q owes its origin to the fact that 
a well-defined movement had been started to impose upon university 
and college teachers professional requirements comparable to those 
now in effect in the secondary schools. A special committee of the 
Association is now dealing with the general problem of college teach- 
ing. Committee Q, however, is of the opinion that answers to ques- 
tions 11 and 12 effectively destroy any arguments which it has seen 
advanced in favor of the movement cited. 

15. The nature of the primary problem of the Committee has led 
it to investigate but one phase of the training of high school teachers, 
that of professional training. The important question of subject 
matter preparation it has dealt with only incidentally. The average 
hours of subject matter study shown on page 186 are far in excess of 
what the requirements for the different state certificates might lead 
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one to expect. But it is to be recalled that all teachers considered 
were graduates of larger universities, and so have probably had a re- 
spectable major in some subject, except perhaps in the case of those 
who hold a degree in Education. Although the actual number of 
those with very small preparation in subject matter is not large, one- 
third of the total teacher group had less preparation in subject matter 
than in professional subjects. The figures for the administrators 
show how highly ‘‘professionalized’”’ they are. 

16. The Committee has expressed its belief concerning professional 
training. It is ending its report with some recommendations on that 
subject. On this very account it thinks that it should call to the 
attention of the members of the Association the necessity for a con- 
tinual examination of the character of subject matter training, the 
responsibility for which rests upon the academic departments of a 
university. It is not sufficient to hold the conviction that instruc- 
tion in subject matter is the prime essential in training secondary 
teachers. In some instances the bearing of university courses upon 
the more elementary instruction in the high school may be quite 
obvious; in other cases it may not be. Academic departments should 
have a real concern for those students who pass through their courses 
and intend to become high school teachers. It is undoubtedly true 
that in some cases the responsibility is not given its due consideration. 
The Committee believes that the answers high school teachers made 
to question 10 show that, on the whole, the teachers have a high re- 
gard for their subject matter departments. The answers to ques- 
tion 12 express a faith and a trust that should not be betrayed. 
They constitute a distinct challenge. The Committee is of the be- 
lief that, on the whole, training in subject matter is distinctly superior 
to professional training. It believes that many students can pass 
through those departments which are well organized and well con- 
ducted and become successful high school teachers, without having 
had any professional training. Where subject matter departments 
are failing to fulfil their full duties in equipping teachers, it is due to 
local conditions that could, and should, be corrected. It is not due to 
inherent weaknesses in the subject matter. 

17. In conclusion, the Committee believes that it is an opportune 
time for this Association to express its view on the professional re- 
quirements imposed upon high school teachers. The judgment of 
the Association as to what the American high school should be, and 
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of the manner in which ideals for it are likely to be attained through 
teacher training, is worthy of the fullest consideration at a time when 
a national appraisement of secondary teaching is being made. 

The Committee recommends that the Association endorse the fol- 
lowing views: 


1. There is no reliable evidence that professional requirements 
have resulted in an improvement in secondary instruction at all 
commensurate with the amount of the requirements. 

2. A considerable lowering in the requirements would result in 
economy, and would not lessen the effectiveness of instruction in 
the high school. There is, in fact, reason to believe that, on the 
average, teaching would be improved through a possible increased 
knowledge on the part of the teacher of the subjects he teaches or of 
related subjects. 

3. A maximum of twelve semester hours is ample to cover that 
part of professional training which can be regarded as essential for 
the beginning teacher who has a bachelor’s degree from a standard 
college or university, and who qualifies for teaching an academic sub- 
ject.'. The training should involve practice teaching and methods, 
the methods course being closely integrated with the practice teach- 
ing. Courses in psychology or educational psychology, when these 
are required, should be counted toward the requirement. 

4. Some of the general courses which are now taken before a 
person has taught would be far more significant after he has had 
two or more years of experience. They should therefore not be a 
part of pre-service training. They should be moved into the gradu- 
ate school, where they could be given a more substantial character. 

5. The basis for renewal of certificates, or for advancement, should 
not stress professional study unduly, but should give emphasis to 
further academic study. Only in unusual cases should the total 
hours of professional work exceed 20 in the case of a person holding 
the master’s degree. 

6. The basic idea underlying certification of high school principals 
and other officials, when special certification is required, should be 
very carefully considered. It should not be forgotten that such 
persons have a wider and deeper function in education than the mere 


! One member of the Committee recommends fifteen hours provided six hours are devoted 
to Methods and Practice Teaching. If this provision is not fulfilled he joins the rest of the 
Committee in recommending twelve hours 
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discharge of administrative matters. Certification requirements 
should not emphasize one type of qualification to the neglect of 
others. 


Respectfully submitted, 


DINSMORE ALTER, University of Kansas 

Roy C. FLICKINGER, State University of Iowa 
RAYMOND G. GETTELL, University of California 
MARTEN TEN Hoor, Tulane University 

Pounp, University of Nebraska 

ALFONSO DE SALVIO, Brown University 

RICHARD H. SHryock, Duke University 

KENNETH P. WILLiaMs, Chairman, Indiana University 


Copies of the original mimeographed report containing the tabular 
material and remarks may be obtained on application to the 
Washington Office, 744 Jackson Place, at $1.00 each. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE C 


During the past year the Committee devoted itself chiefly to a 
consideration of the problem of the foreign student in the colleges and 
universities of the United States. The continued unemployment 
throughout the United States has impelled the Department of Labor 
to issue drastic regulations concerning the practice of foreign students 
of working to secure part of their maintenance while pursuing their 
studies in our universities. It is certainly only fair to American stu- 
dents that they should be given preference in the matter of oppor- 
tunities for self-help in working their way through college. But the 
fields in which the foreign student can work are usually those in 
which the American student would find little demand. Foreign 
languages are the best illustration. American students frequently 
request assistance of foreign students in preparation for examinations 
in foreign languages and are willing to pay for such assistance. Simi- 
larly professors of foreign languages often secure the help of advanced 
foreign students in reading test papers in their subjects. In the case 
of the United States ex rel Antonini versus Curran, Commissioner, 
Judge Julian Mack of the Circuit Court of Appeals on November 3, 
1926, decided that “bona fide students who during their studies gain 
their maintenance and tuition by self-supporting labor’’ may not on 
the warrant of the Secretary of Labor be taken into custody and de- 
ported for ‘‘having abandoned his status as an immigrant student.” 
However, at the last session of Congress a new statute was enacted 
giving the Secretary of Labor the right to require a bond of $500 from 
any foreign student entering the United States in order to insure that 
he will not become a public charge. This has deterred foreign stu- 
dents coming to our institutions to study even when provided with a 
fellowship, because, though the Labor Department might enforce 
the regulation wisely and equitably, there is always the element of 
uncertainty. 

The regulations issued during the year by the Department of Labor 
have not helped to solve the problem of the status of the foreign stu- 
dent. On June 1 a regulation was issued directed to foreign graduate 
students forbidding their research in our institutions of higher educa- 
tion unless they attended at least ten hours of regular recitations. 
This regulation was repealed before the close of the month as the re- 
sult of strong protests from universities, foundations, and educational 
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organizations generally which invite foreign students upon fellow- 
ships to engage in research. 

The regulations issued on September 1 provided that the foreign 
student may not engage “‘in any gainful occupation’ whatsoever. As 
some foreign students who had been offered minor forms of employ- 
ment in some colleges and universities had already arrived on Septem- 
ber 1 or were then on their way to the United States, the regulations 
were modified shortly after that date to permit foreign students al- 
ready in the United States to engage in work to enable them to pro- 
vide for their board and lodging but for nothing else. Unless the 
modification is extended foreign students coming here next year will 
not enjoy the privilege provided by it. 

There is really a fundamental issue at stake in regard to these regu- 
lations. Ought the international educational and cultural relations 
of the United States to be placed under the control of the Department 
of Labor which, almost of necessity, will look upon the whole matter 
as a problem of employment? It is true that the State Department 
supervises the work of our consuls abroad who grant visas to foreign- 
ers coming to this country. But the regulations to determine who is 
entitled to an immigrant’s visa, a visitor’s visa, a student’s visa, a 
professor’s visa, etc., are fixed by the Department of Labor. Not 
only foreign students but foreign professors have sometimes had un- 
pleasant experiences with the representatives of the Department of 
Labor when landing at New York. Were the determination of 
student status and professor status to be placed in the Office of 
Education of the Department of the Interior some causes of inter- 
national misunderstanding would be removed. Even without such a 
transfer of supervision the situation would be improved were the 
officials of the Department of Labor to consult the Office of Education 
before issuing regulations concerning foreign students and professors. 

With a view to placing the foreign student in the United States upon 
a plane more nearly like that enjoyed by the American student in 
foreign countries, the writer, as Director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, requested a distinguished member of the law 
schools of Harvard, Yale, and Columbia Universities, respectively, to 
draft a multilateral treaty covering the subject. He will hold a 
conference of representatives of the chief scholastic and educational 
organizations and of foundations to consider these drafts and agree 
upon some one form. With their approval he will present the 
draft for consideration by the State Department. 

S. P. Duccan, Chairman 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 
REPORT OF PRESIDENT LOWELL 


...As this is the last report I shall make it may not be amiss to 
refer to some of the latter-day trends in higher education that have 
been significant, not only here but in other places. These concern 
the colleges, the professional schools, and the progress of learning... . 

The trends in the College have been toward a less vocational ob- 
jective, a greater correlation of knowledge, a recognition of the 
principle of self-education, and stimulation of more vivid intellectual 
interests. These trends are not absolute, but relative; not the crea- 
tion or substitution of new principles, but a change of emphasis and 
attitude on matters that have been familiar since education became 
self-conscious. Moreover, these four objectives are interrelated, the 
methods adopted to promote one of them having an effect upon the 
others also, so that it is fruitless to deal with any of them as a spe- 
cific means for a single result. 

“Less vocational’: means regarding the purpose of college education 
less from the standpoint of its direct utility in a future career, and 
more from that of developing the faculties of the student; building 
the mind rather than storing it with special knowledge; teaching 
young men how to think accurately and comprehensively about 
large subjects, rather than how to use the tools of a restricted field. 
All this is, of course, a matter of degree about which it is not well to 
be too dogmatic; yet it expresses a reaction against the idea that all 
education should be essentially vocational... . 

“Greater correlation of knowledge’ is to some extent the same 
thing regarded from a different standpoint. If the object is not so 
much to cram the mind with isolated facts as to learn how to use 
them, the student must be brought to compare them, to discriminate 
between their relative importance, to verify them, and must try to 
combine them into a system more or less consistent with itself... . 

Of late there has come an increasing approval of the doctrine, long 
asserted here, that to accumulate credits in courses is by itself a 
defective method of education. The American tradition of courses 
with an examination at the end of each is excellent, and we shall not 
abandon it; but in college, and in some of the graduate or professional 
schools, it needs to be supplemented by some process that compels 
more extensive thought and a wider view of the whole subject. This 
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we have sought in the general or comprehensive examination and the 
tutors.... 

“Stimulation of more vivid intellectual interests’’ is the most im- 
portant point of all. It has, of course, always been the aim and de- 
spair of serious educators; despair, because it is the most difficult 
of all their problems in the absence of a strong vocational incentive. 
It is natural for teachers to pay most attention to the industrious 
and proficient students; and yet, while these usually obtain the great- 
est benefit, they are not always the ones that need attention most. 
This is particularly true of young men of superior ability whose in- 
tellectual tastes and ambitions have not yet been aroused, who are 
satisfied with a fair or merely passing grade, regarding college life 
as mainly valuable for other reasons. . . . 

Of course the University has not been exempt from the effects of 
the depression, and the difficulty was aggravated by the fact that 
the most severe fall in income came after the several budgets for 
1932-33 had been adopted, and engagements made for most of the 
expenses thereunder. The budgets for the coming year are prepared 
in March, scrutinized, adjusted, and finally approved by the Corpora- 
tion in April. After this had been done it became necessary to re- 
duce them—not an easy task, and one that could not in many cases 
bring them within the lower prospective income. But the institution 
had been provident. Realizing the value of having a safe margin 
for an unknown future, the University, and its several departments, 
had laid aside some surplus that is invaluable now. The result is 
that we shall be able to get through the current year without reducing 
our academic or administrative salaries, and have enough left to do 
the same, with careful economy, as long as the depression is likely to 

Annual Report, November 21, 1932 


SARCASM IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


... But how hard it is to deal rightly and effectively with the in- 
finite and varied mass of student error! An error must be corrected, 
lest it be repeated and gain permanence through repetition, lest failure 
to correct lead others into the same error. ... 

No task is more kindly in its office: I know of none in which it is 
so easy to be unkind. Students are like other people, like their own 
teachers, even, in that they do not enjoy being corrected... . 

The task may be fulfilled without unkindness. The requisites for 
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such fulfilment are insight into the causes of misunderstanding, 
imaginative resourcefulness, a quiet inner kindliness, and infinite 
patience. ... 

Sarcasm has, in point of present fact, a considerable place in higher 
education. I have been fortunate in my teachers, and I have been 
and I am fortunate in my colleagues; but I have heard sarcasm in 
classrooms in which I have sat as student, I have seen it running 
red on the margins of essays and test papers, and I have heard the 
echoes and seen the reflections of other sarcasm. 

The fundamental character of educational sarcasm, I think, is 
impatience—unwillingness to take the time and the thought necessary 
to solve the human problem. At its rare worst, educational sarcasm 
is a cover for the teacher’s own lack of knowledge or of understanding. 
Ordinarily, its largest specific ingredient is the desire to show off. 
At its best it is the quick cry of a shocked passion for perfection. 
On this level it may accompany, and mar, the work of men who are 
otherwise excellent teachers. But men of sensitive spirit who yield 
to sarcasm never know the doors they shut or the devastation they 
wreak behind those doors. If they did, their sarcasm would cease. . . . 

I have heard it maintained that sarcasm, while undesirable in the 
simpler cases, is justified in cases of failure resulting from indifference 
or hostility. As if that harder problem did not call for a still greater 
care! As if sarcasm itself were not a major cause of indifference and 
hostility! 

Bad as the error may be which calls forth sarcasm, the sarcasm it- 
self is worse. Sarcasm is unsportsmanlike. The teacher has a hope- 
less advantage of position. Nothing like an open retort is possible, 
under the conventions of the game. Sarcasm is spiritual brutality. 
It is the adult equivalent of hazing, which in turn is the adolescent 
equivalent of a childish tendency to assert superiority through tor- 

The college exists, most immediately, for the development of mental 
power; but developed mental power is useless, or worse than useless, 
to the society which supports the college unless it be accompanied 
and directed by good will. Sarcasm chokes good will. 

Sarcasm has no rightful place in higher education. 

ERNEST H. WILKINS 
Journal of Higher Education, vol. iii, no. 8 
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REVIEWS 


ACADEMIC ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL 


Academic Organization and Control, by J. E. Kirkpatrick. The 
Antioch Press. Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1931. 


Before his untimely death Dr. Kirkpatrick had come to be recog- 
nized as one of the outstanding students of American academic prob- 
lems. Himself the victim of a piece of presidential tyranny when he 
was dismissed from Washburn College in 1919 (see Report of Com- 
mittee A on the Washburn College Case, Bulletin, vol. viii, no. 1-2) 
he devoted the later years of his life to the theory of college organiza- 
tion and control largely in lines on which this Association has been 
working in practice. In the field of academic constitutional history 
he was a pioneer worker, for although there have been many histories 
of American higher education and of particular institutions, there 
have been all too few attempts to analyze the historical trends of 
institutional organization. No doubt Dr. Kirkpatrick, despite his 
fine ideals for education, showed some bias in his conclusions, as was 
only natural in view of his irritating experience, but on the whole 
his completed work stands as a contribution which educators will 
increasingly recognize and appreciate. 

The present book, as distinguished from the author’s American 
College and Its Rulers, published in 1926, is made up of a series of 
studies on academic constitutional history, covering much the same 
ground as the earlier work but presenting more definitely the results 
of research. The central problem is that of methods of government. 
Shall an educational institution be controlled by a non-resident body 
responsible only to itself, or shall it be governed by the resident body 
of scholars who are carrying on the actual process of education? 
In this matter of control there is a sharp contrast between European 
and Latin-American institutions on one side and American institu- 
tions on the other. A marked outgrowth of the American system is 
the autocratic president, the stage driver who controls the team. 
Consequently our universities have developed a spirit and organiza- 
tion similar to that of big business corporations where efficiency 
methods and enforced subordination have supplanted scholarly 
freedom. To trace historically the change from the British to the 
present American system is the project which Dr. Kirkpatrick has 
undertaken here. 
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The first two American colleges, Harvard and William and Mary, 
showed in their early period little disposition to depart from the 
British model. At Harvard the president was at first merely primus 
inter pares, and resident government by the faculty continued with 
some modification well into the national period. At William and 
Mary likewise the resident faculty was largely self-governing. It is 
interesting to learn that this faculty was empowered to elect a mem- 
ber of the Virginia House of Burgesses. By the time Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, Brown, Dartmouth, and Pennsylvania were established 
the tendency toward non-resident government was already prevalent, 
and institutions founded later have almost without exception adopted 
the trustee system. This is true of the state universities also, al- 
though only Michigan is studied in the present volume. It would be 
difficult to explain why, as national political independence approached 
and especially after it was established, self-government in education 
was so completely supplanted by presidential and trustee autocracy. 
From this time forward faculty members became merely ‘‘minis- 
terial’’ officers with no responsibility for initiating educational poli- 
cies. Henceforth “trustees of American academic society have 
vested rights, the students have the rights of minor children, and the 
faculties have the rights of hired servants.’ (p. xxi—xxii.) Two 
chapters on the American public schools demonstrate that the ten- 
dency toward non-resident control prevails there also, and a chapter 
on the legal status and rights of students shows how completely 
outside authority regulates the life of this section of the academic 
community. The total implication is that an educational institu- 
tion should be a democratic body not only in its government but in 
its activities. 

To say that Dr. Kirkpatrick was a militant reformer is to imply that 
his point of view was bound to be one-sided. The book reflects the 
spirit of that wave of democratic revolt which spread through the 
decade following the World War, and for this reason it may be said 
to be distinctly ‘‘dated.’’ While working out the historical growth of 
the trustee system it fails to make clear the reasons for the growth 
of presidential autocracy; the need for fund-raising, for instance, 
and the common belief that scholars are incompetent in practical 
administration. The evils of presidential government are plentiful 
and obvious enough, as Committee A has found during its twenty 
years of experience in dealing with academic troubles, but there is 
something to be said on the other side. We hear more about the 
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failures than the successes; about the president who preaches democ- 
racy but practices autocracy, about the crude bully, about the wily 
political manipulator, about the bedeviled weakling who means well 
at first but gradually falls into bad ways under pressure. The book 
does not clearly recognize, in the midst of the prevalent Toryism, the 
possibility, now beginning to emerge, of a president as educational 
statesman, nor does it sufficiently take into account the need for a 
strong central administration to coordinate the multiform and often 
conflicting activities of a large modern university. Forms of govern- 
ment suited to austere little country colleges like nearly all the early 
American institutions would hardly work in the type of university 
which has now developed. Were the question one of going back to 
this primitive type of institution the issue would be different, but 
that is not the alternative proposed here. 
U. G. WEATHERLY 


THE YEAR BOOK OF EDUCATION 


The Year Book of Education, 1933, Lord Eustace Percy, former 
President of the Board of Education, Editor-in-chief. London: 
Evans Bros. Pp. c + 860. 


Devoted most fully to all grades and aspects of education in the 
British Empire, this annual survey includes also valuable chapters 
describing conditions among European countries and other parts of 
the world, with considerable recognition of developments in the 
United States. Following Section One, comprising 60 pages of 
educational statistics of wide range covering many nations, various 
divisions summarize Finance, Structure and Law of Education, 
Ideals of Religious Education, Educational Policy and Method in 
Relation to Modern Needs, and other broad topics. 

In the section on British universities Professor Charles Grant Rob- 
ertson draws a highly illuminating picture of present-day conditions. 
Among his significant discussions may be noted the following: 

“Today we are now aware of the extremely rapid transition since 
1919.... The post-war ‘revolution’ has affected the universities 
in four very notable ways: (1) The increased money cost of all their 
services, consequent on the diminishing purchasing power of money; 
(2) the classes eligible for, or demanding, a university education; 
(3) the demand for the inclusion of new subjects, or new courses 
leading to new degrees...; and (4) an altered and heightened in- 
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terpretation of what an undergraduate ought to get from a uni- 
versity besides intellectual training proper... . 

“Most would agree that the first duty of a university staff is to 

teach, and the second is to advance knowledge. The problem is how 
to harmonize these two duties.... There are here three dangers 
and one difficulty. Danger one is that the more successful the teacher 
the less leisure will he be allowed to have; danger two is that if a 
teacher devotes all the time he saves by the neglect of his teaching 
duty to his own work, he will have a better chance of a professor- 
ship...; and danger three is that the teacher will devote all his 
leisure to making money.... The difficulty, as usual, is a financial 
one.... 
“In the last twelve years every university has been grappling with 
this problem. Nowhere, so far as I know, has it been successfully 
or even partially solved.... It is immensely to the credit of uni- 
versity teachers that, in spite of the unsolved difficulties and the 
inadequacy of the financial resources available for ‘research,’ the 
volume of ‘research’ carried out, both in quantity and quality, has 
gone steadily up. At the same time, it is also true that under- 
graduates today are more likely to be overtaught than undertaught. 
So teaching has not been neglected. ... 

“From another point of view, the perpetual difficulty in the uni- 
versities is not, as often represented, inadequate means (though that 
is serious), but failure in the supply of first-class human material to 
train, and the oversupply of the average and the mediocre. Even 
in times of severe depression such as we have endured now for ten 
years, there has never been any difficulty in ‘placing’ our best gradu- 
ates. Every profession and form of employment wants first-class 
trained brains. The community could easily absorb double the 
quantity, but to do that it must supply them to the universities from 
the schools—and it is not doing that, presumably because they are 
not there. Nor can the first-class man be doubled simply by doubling 
the numbers in the universities. For, to speak plainly, an increase 
in the number of university students is only justifiable if the percent- 
age of first-class brains in the increased total is at least kept up.... 

“Neither universities nor the community have honestly and 
squarely tackled this problem, with its nice question as to which is 
the greater danger to the community, or a more cruel tragedy to the 
individual—the ‘Failed B.A.’ or the B.A. who escapes failure by the 
charity of examiners and returns with third or fourth-class honours 
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to a merciless world, that wants more engine-drivers, chauffeurs, 
typists, and scavengers, and has long waiting lists for the black- 
coat jobs.” 

Among the chapters of particular contemporary import are those 
on the Irish Language in relation to education and on Education in 
Soviet Russia. 

The volume is earnestly commended to all who seek a broad view 
of educational conditions and problems throughout the world at the 
present time. 


REORGANIZATION OF EDUCATION IN CHINA 


The Reorganization of Education in China, by the League of Na- 
tions’ Mission of Educational Experts: C. H. Becker, P. Langevin, 
M. Falski, and R. H. Tawney. Paris: The League of Nations’ 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation; Boston: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1932, pp. 200, illustrations and maps. $1.00. 

A Critique of the Report of the League of Nations’ Mission of Educa- 
tional Experts to China, by Stephen Duggan. New York: Institute 
of International Education, Fourteenth Series, Bulletin No. 1, 1933, 
pp. 36. 

Any survey of so broad and vital a concern undertaken by the 
League of Nations commands respectful attention. Coming at the 
present time, a constructive scrutiny of a major aspect of a nation 
which is the center of grave disturbances in international relations 
must have far-reaching importance. A new educational policy 
applied to China’s 460,000,000 people may work changes which will 
affect the course of civilization in large ways. Hence, this report 
deserves special notice from all who recognize the determining in- 
fluence of educational programs on national life and international 
developments. 

The four experts, representing France, Germany, Poland, and 
Great Britain, after three months’ intensive study on the ground, 
have produced an analysis and orientation of comprehensiveness, 
insight, and elevation of view. After most of the eleven chapters 
in Part I they have introduced constructive proposals for reform; 
and in Part II their recommendations are elaborated. From the 
summary of conclusions is to be noted the broad outlook of policies 
and measures there outlined: 

“The educational system of a country is one of the strongest bonds 
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of national unity. In China this fact has always been acknowledged, 
but the recent developments under a variety of foreign influences 
have severely endangered the unity of national culture. The starting 
point of our proposals is the desire to re-establish this unity under 
the altered conditions of modern China, and to emphasize the na- 
tional and social character of her educational system.” 

Under the head of ‘‘Urgent Preparatory Measures’’ the following 
is significant: ‘‘As soon as possible a special commission should be 
sent to Europe to study the organization of school administration 
in different European countries. Those sent should be men of 
experience, who are expected to be afterwards the leaders of the 
reorganization.” 

This selection of Europe, to the exclusion of America, as the source 
of orienting China’s new education is the crux of Dr. Duggan’s 
criticism. According highest praise to the competency of the com- 
mission and its findings, he first deplores the failure to include an 
American authority among the investigators. For, as he points 
out, the presence of such an authority, familiar with both Chinese 
and American conditions, would have corrected many of the mis- 
apprehensions, shared by all the members and evident in the report, 
concerning American influences on China’s educational development 
and also concerning the varied conditions of American education 
itself. 

Apparently, Dr. Duggan observes, the commission was ignorant 
of Professor Paul Monroe’s notable ‘‘Report on Education in China” 
(1923), which shows great similarity in conclusions with the present 
one. Dr. Duggan remarks also that the commission did not draw 
upon the proceedings of the significant conference of eminent edu- 
cators assembled in New York in 1924 to consider the problem of 
the returned Chinese student, or upon the results of the Laymen’s 
Foreign Missions Inquiry, sponsored by the seven most important 
Protestant denominations of the United States and inspiring a report 
which is “as remarkable a document as the report of the League of 
Nations’ Mission and identical with many of the most important 
findings of the latter.’’ 

Dr. Duggan challenges the central criticism of the commission 
that “the cultural conditions of Europe are more suitable than 
American conditions for adaptation to Chinese requirements be- 
cause, precisely, American civilization has developed in spite of 
total absence of local traditions.” And he cites many aspects in 
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the elementary, secondary, and higher education of America to 
prove that in the widely varying developments in this country may 
be found precisely the elements most useful for adaptation to Chinese 
needs. 

His critique is an admirably informed and acute correction of the 
misconceptions and omissions in a report of high value. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, 1932. 

Provision for the Individual in College Education, edited by W. S. 
Gray, University of Chicago Press, 1932, pp. 262. 

Research Barriers in the South, Wilson Gee; New York: The 
Century Co., 1932, pp. 192. 

Report of the President of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
for the year ending October 31, 1932. 

Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges, by Edward 
Safford Jones; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933, 416 
pp.; $2.50. 


LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, THE FiRST YEAR OF THE NEW COLLEGE 
Pian! 


...We seem to have demonstrated that young people of college 
age can be developed from pupils into scholars much more rapidly 
than has been supposed, if but given the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities both appropriate and necessary for such development... .”’ 

Though we did not raise our entrance requirements, we hoped that 
the announcement of the new plan would attract a larger number of 
superior students. This hope has been realized. We have had more 
applicants for admission than ever before from students who ranked 
in the top tenth of their graduating classes in excellent preparatory 
and high schools... . 

Class attendance on the voluntary basis under the new plan has 
averaged almost exactly what it was under the old plan with atten- 
dance required. In some classes the attendance record has been 
higher, while in other instances, lower, than under the old plan. 
Attendance under the new plan seems to be in direct ratio with the 
extent to which the students think the class period is profitable to 
them, while there was no such relationship under the old plan when a 
course credit was at stake.... 

In the first week of the current autumn quarter we were confronted 
with a library problem quite different from that of a year ago: then, 
the problem was to get the students started to using the library; 
now, the problem is to provide enough books and enough attendants 
to give adequate and prompt service to the library customers. Rush 
orders were sent by telegram for more books, and an already strained 
budget had to be revised to provide additional service... . 

In the introductory general course in the biological sciences, which 
is designed primarily to serve the needs of students in regard to 
general education and only secondarily to give prerequisite training 
for future specialists, no laboratory work is required. . . . 

The announcement was then made to the class that in answer to 
student requests a laboratory, provided with materials that would 
be changed from week to week to illustrate further the work of the 
course as it progressed, would be available at certain hours for all 
who desired to avail themselves of this opportunity. About half 
the class reported to the laboratory regularly thereafter. 


1 A reprint of this article as originally published will be sent upon request to C. S. Boucher. 
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In the social science course a number of students expressed a de- 
sire to have an extra meeting each week for discussion of current na- 
tional and international problems in the light of concepts and prin- 
ciples developed in the course... . 

This extra-curriculum activity, entirely on the voluntary basis, 
continued to flourish throughout the year... . 

At the first examination period, in June, 1932, each of a total of 649 
students elected to write from one to five examinations. The total 
number of examinations taken was 1699, with an average of 2.6 
examinations per student. Of the 649 students, 3 wrote 5 examina- 
tions, 36 wrote 4, 361 wrote 3, 208 wrote 2, and 41 wrote 1. One 
hundred and forty-one students failed one examination or more, and 
118 received at least one “‘A.’’ Of all examinations, the letter 
marks were distributed approximately as follows: A, 11 percent; 
B, 19 percent; C, 44 percent; D, 14 percent; F, 12 percent.... 

The returns from the four general-course examinations given in 
June, 1932, show that there were 48 instances in which a student 
passed an examination after having attended the corresponding course 
only two of the three quarters, 16 instances in which a passing stu- 
dent attended the respective course for one quarter only, and 14 
instances in which a passing student did not attend the respective 
course at all. In these three groups were 8 marks of ‘‘A’’ and 26 
marks of “B.’’ An impressive number of students also passed de- 
partmental sequence examinations without having been registered 
for all or, in some instances, even part of the year course offered to 
assist students in preparation for a given examination... . 

Under the old plan the term ‘“‘student activities’’ was applied to 
athletics, social affairs, dramatics, publications—activities in which 
only students were primarily concerned; the pursuit of knowledge 
and scholarship was regarded as a “‘faculty activity,’ one in which 
only faculty members were primarily concerned. Under the new 
plan, with students attending classes voluntarily and not under com- 
pulsion, with students asking for examinations, with students asking 
to have the library open longer hours, with students asking for the 
privilege of laboratory experience and training, with students asking 
for extra discussion group meetings, with students seeking more 
individual tutorial conferences with instructors than ever before 
in spite of knowing that the instructor awards neither course credit 
nor grade points, it seems that the pursuit of knowledge and scholar- 
ship is becoming a major “student activity.”’. . . 
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When the time of reckoning came, it was found that only approxi- 
mately 5 per cent had to be told that they could not return for work in 
residence until they had demonstrated that they could and would 
profit thereby. A few of these individuals studied faithfully during 
the summer and reinstated themselves in September by passing one 
or more comprehensive examinations that they had failed in June.... 

The percentage of last year’s Freshmen who returned this autumn 
is larger than the percentage of returning Sophomores the year 
before... . 

C. S. BoucHER 
The University Record (Chicago), vol. xix, no. 1 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, A NOTABLE EXAMPLE 


“To the Members of the 
Budget Committee of the Trustees: 


“In accordance with the instructions of the Trustees, the General 
Appointments Committee has prepared, and the other local budget- 
ing bodies have approved, a plan of savings totaling about $74,000, 
of which one-half represents savings in non-salary items and one-half 
represents savings in salary items. 

“This plan may, of course, be approved and adopted by the 
Trustees. I am, however, of the opinion—an opinion to which I 
have come only gradually and as the result of constant and detailed 
study of the question from the Trustee meeting to the present time— 
that that part of the plan which concerns salary savings should not 
be carried into effect. In other words, I believe that rather than 
make the reduction in salaries it would be better to carry over at the 
end of the fiscal year a deficit of the order of $30,000 or $35,000. 

“The service of the College is rendered primarily through persons— 
the members of the instructional and administrative staff—and just 
so long as it may reasonably be conceived as possible, their status 
should remain unimpaired. 

“The desire that salaries be not reduced is not primarily—with the 
men whose minds I know best it is not at all—a matter of personal 
financial concern; it is rather a matter of institutional and profes- 
sional concern. Broadly speaking, the reductions in salary, com- 
mon in most parts of the country except the East, inevitable though 
they doubtless are, constitute a serious menace to the standing and 
the progress of higher education. 
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“The dignity and attractiveness of the teaching profession, and 
the contentment and efficiency of those -vho enlist in it, are largely 
determined by the level and the security of the salaries which it 
affords. It offers practically no chance for the winning of large in- 
come: it must at least yield enough to maintain a family life marked 
by a reasonable degree of comfort and of culture; and it should make 
up in financial security what it lacks in financial opportunity. 

“Any impairment of salary status by removing this sense of security 
menaces the strength of the profession, and renders the individual 
teacher—regardless of his immediate personal financial status—less 
secure as to his own future, and less sure that the profession of his 
following is one in which he can put his faith. 

“Educational salaries do not rise of themselves when the cost of 
living rises: in general they lag behind that rise. They ought not 
then to fall as the result of a fall in the cost of living. They ought 
not, indeed, to fall even temporarily if there is any possible way com- 
patible with the health of the institution by which they can be main- 
tained. 

“Educational salaries do not rise of themselves when salaries rise 
in other occupations. They ought not then to fall as the result of a 
fall in salaries in other occupations. In so far as teaching salaries 
are maintained while other salaries fall, teachers are in a relatively 
better status than they were before: there would seem to be no 
reason why such improvement in relative status should not be re- 
garded as a good thing in itself. 

“Nor does the maintenance of faculty salaries mean that faculty 
members are not sharing in the common economic burden. It 
means simply that relatively more of the available money is in their 
hands for use. 

“So far as the Oberlin faculty is concerned, I know of my own 
knowledge that there are many cases in which members of the faculty 
as well as members of the administrative staff—including junior 
appointees as well as older people—are drawing heavily on their own 
resources to help others who are less fortunate: relatives, students, 
townspeople, others in need. I believe that money entrusted to the 
faculty at such a time as this is well entrusted and well used; and that 
faculty members should be as free as possible to spend and to give 
in their own way. 

“Per contra, a reduction in the college salaries would have far reach- 
ing and most unfortunate repercussions throughout the Oberlin 
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community and in other communities with which our faculty mem- 
bers are indirectly connected. 

“The college world is suffering, in most parts of the country except 
the East, from the manifold results of the reduction of salaries. The 
more completely widespread this reduction, the more lasting it will 
be, and the harder it will be to bring things back to a normal level. 
It is, therefore, from the point of view of the college world as a whole, 
exceedingly desirable that one great college in this part of the coun- 
try should stand firm in this respect. If we can so stand, we shall 
not only preserve and fortify our own local esprit de corps but render 
a valuable professional service to many other institutions and to 
thousands of our colleagues elsewhere. 

“Maintenance of salaries does not mean maintenance of all existing 
salaried positions. Indeed, taking the country as a whole, the mul- 
tiplication of salaried positions has been a main element in placing 
the general salary status in jeopardy. 

“We have taken occasion in the last two months not only to ex- 
amine the non-salary items in the budget with a drastic severity, but 
to review all positions held on tenure expiring in 1933, and to inquire 
whether it might not be possible to discontinue these positions as the 
appointments expire. We have found some twenty cases in which 
this might be done without serious injury to the work of the College; 
and in some of these cases it will be done. The remaining cases 
present human problems of such difficulty that dismissal into the 
present economic situation without resource and without hope of a 
new position is simply not compatible with the essential ideals of the 
College. 

“Each such case is being studied individually. Some persons who 
can not be dismissed will be placed on part time and with part-time 
salary. For some who can not be dismissed this year a reasonably 
good way out will doubtless be found during the following year. 

“Such lessening of the number of positions will probably save us 
some $20,000 in the salary budget for next year; and perhaps as 
much again in the budget for the following year. 

“Tf the recommendation contained in this letter should be adopted 
and salaries should not be reduced, there would presumably result 
at the end of the fiscal year a deficit of the order of $30,000 or $35,000. 

“The allowance of such a deficit, undesirable though it be, would 
seem to me a far less serious matter than the reduction of salaries. 
The case would, of course, be different if the amount we had to save 
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were of the order of $300,000. Where the dividing line would come 
I am not ready to say: but I am personally convinced that the saving 
of $30,000 or $35,000 would be a small thing as weighed against the 
injurious effect of making any reduction at all. 

“The allowance of a deficit would not be without precedent in the 
history of Oberlin, nor would it be without companion action by 
some of the strongest and soundest institutions in the country. 
Within the last twenty-five years, Oberlin College has six times 
budgeted deficits—in 1909-10, 1915-16, 1916-17, 1920-21, 1921-22, 
and 1922-23—and has had actual deficits eleven times—in every 
year from 1909-10 to 1920-21, except 1918-19. 

“Conditions may, of course, be different another year. It is 
possible that our income from investments will be less next year than 
this; it is quite possible that our income from tuition will be less 
next year than this; and unless unexpected gifts or bequests come in 
we shall not have as much in the way of ‘cushions’ next year as 
we have this year. It may then be necessary to reduce salaries next 
year even if we do not do so this year. The present argument is 
addressed to the problem of the present year. The general position 
which it takes should, I believe, be borne in mind in any discussion of 
the salary problem; but it is perfectly possible that special future 
circumstances may overbalance the weight of the general considera- 
tions here assembled. For the present, the general considerations 
seem to me to outweigh the special circumstances... .” 


E. H. President 
This recommendation was accepted by the Trustees. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, A PROPOSAL FOR THE ULTIMATE 
REORGANIZATION OF STATE INSTITUTIONS 


The Right Reverend Francis C. Kelley, R. C. Bishop of Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa, addressed the University of Oklahoma Chapter of 
the American Association of University Professors on January 13, 
presenting a plan for the unified direction of all institutions of higher 
education in the State, both public and private. 

The gist of the plan is as follows. Physical property of the state 
institutions should be under control of a board of trustees appointed 
by the governor. The physical property of the private and de- 
nominational institutions should remain under their own control. 
The conduct, policies, and standards of all institutions should be di- 
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rected by a board of regents which would consist of the heads of the 
various institutions which would have a proportional vote according 
to their importance. Courses and standards should be regulated 
entirely by this board of regents and common examinations given 
throughout all the institutions. The smaller institutions would 
limit themselves to colleges, chiefly liberal arts, while the technical 
and graduate work would all be done on the University campus or in 
institutions which specialize in certain phases of technical instruction. 
The scheme contemplates the decreasing importance of the college of 
arts as a part of the work on the University campus, where only col- 
lege courses for a relatively small local student body would be con- 
ducted. It also contemplates the concentration of specialized tech- 
nical and graduate work on the University campus and possibly one 
or two other places without much duplication. The board of re- 
gents, according to this scheme, would be called the ‘Board of Re- 
gents of the University of Oklahoma,” and all degrees would be from 
the University of Oklahoma. 

The plan is proposed from experience with the Canadian institu- 
tions in the provinces of Quebec and Toronto. It has been discussed 
with a number of private institutions and in a few other schools and 
has met with very interested response, some of the features being 
looked upon with decided favor. Bishop Kelley puts forth the 
scheme as “Something to Think Over.’ He hopes the plan is a 
contribution to the complicated and difficult relationships between 
the various institutions of the State, especially from a financial stand- 
point. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, DEVELOPING RELATIONS WITH FOREIGN 
STUDENTS 


For many years the University has had from 100 to 150 students 
from other countries in residence. The Madison Rotary Club has 
entertained these students each year for many years at its “Inter- 
national Night.’ Each student is assigned to some particular Ro- 
tarian, whose duty it is to become personally acquainted with him 
several weeks before the annual occasion and to entertain him or her 
in his home. 

The success of this plan has led to a very significant enlargement of 
the idea. Many of the other thirty-one clubs in the District sig- 
nified their desire to have a share in this excellent work and as a re- 
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sult a system of week-end visits was worked out through the coopera- 
tion of the Madison Rotary Club, the Secretary of the Y.M.C.A., and 
the International Club at the University. The International Club 
secured the names of the students who felt that they would enjoy 
being entertained for the week-end at typical American homes. 
At first this number was rather small, but after the plan had been in 
operation a short time nearly all of the students proclaimed their de- 
sire to participate. Each week the Secretary of the Madison Club 
receives from each participating club a statement of the number of 
students desired for the week-end and a list of hosts. The assign- 
ments are made by the Secretary and Friday afternoon or evening the 
hosts drive to Madison for their guests, many of them coming as far 
as sixty or seventy miles. The students are taken into the homes of 
the Rotarians as members of the family for the week-end and are 
made to feel thoroughly at home. The whole arrangement is kept as 
informal as possible, the desire being to show the students the normal 
life in an American home. 

A Polish student who enjoyed the privilege has written as follows: 

‘‘America suffers, it seems to me, from visitors who see its more 
obvious side, then depart to write and say most untrue and hurtful 
things. They have read newspapers and visited theatres and seen 
hotel and train life, but they have not seen typical home life. Thus, 
they have missed the real heart of America. 

“Had these hasty critics, as have we overseas students at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, had the opportunity of living for a considerable 
time within family circles, their reports would have been different. 
They would have learned that the American is not entirely selfish, and 
certainly is not the heartless Shylock European cartoonists so often 
picture him. They would have learned something of the American 
movement for improving civic conditions and raising business ethical 
standards.”’ 

Every service club in America should be participating in this work 
of international good will. Rotary has no exclusive patent right on 
this idea. But the work must be done carefully, understandingly, 
sympathetically, and tactfully. Unless it can be so done, it would be 
better left undone. 


A RepLy TO CHAPTER LETTER 


In answer to the suggestion in the Chapter Letter of January 7 
that local groups express their views concerning the proposals that 
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the Association organize financial relief for unemployed members, 
one Chapter has replied as follows: 

Any general assessment of members would be a ‘‘decided mistake.”’ 

Requests for ‘‘voluntary contributions within a certain percentage 
of salary might be desirable.” 

A great deal of machinery would be necessary to carry out such 
a plan for relief.”’ 

“The most effective way to deal with the problem would be 
to strengthen as much as possible the employment service of the 
Association and to bring every possible influence to bear against 
dismissals for purpose of economy.” 

With regard to a suggestion that the annual dues of the Associa- 
tion might be reduced, the following points were expressed: 

We think it “desirable that the Association be enabled to carry 
on its various activities and that a reduction of income such as would 
result from such lowering of dues would be unfortunate. A liberal 
policy towards those who are temporarily unable to pay their dues 
should take care of emergencies.” 


New CHAPTERS 


Chapters have recently been organized at the following institutions: 
Converse College, North Carolina State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, Russell Sage College, and the University of South Caro- 
lina. These bring the total number of chapters up to date to 223. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
ACTIVE MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of seventy- 
eight active and sixteen junior members as follows: 


University of Akron, Howard R. Evans, Omer R. Fouts, Eugene Haas, David 
King, Earl R. Wilson; University of Arizona, Mabel L. Lynott, Nelle Miller; 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Ethel Tudor; Boston University, Wayland Vaughan; 
Brown University, Matthew C. Mitchell; Centre College, Harvey J. Alexander; 
University of Cincinnati, Alan K. Laing; Connecticut Agricultural College, 
Edmund A. Moore, Winthrop Tilley; Colleges of the City of Detroit, Bert 
Hudgins; Drake University, Ruby A. Holton; Duke University, Benjamin U. 
Ratchford; University of Florida, James E. Chace, Jr., Harwood B. Dolbeare, 
Joseph P. Wilson; Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), James R. 
Wells; Kent State College, Allen W. Coven, C. Ruth Shaw; Lafayette Col- 
lege, C. J. Ratzlaff; Lehigh University, Neil Carothers; University of Missouri, 
Ida Bohannon, Minnie L. Irons; Moorhead State Teachers College, Ethel B. 
Durboraw, Virginia FitzMaurice, Harvey J. Locke, Ethel Tainter; University 
of Nebraska, Joy P. Guilford, Edgar N. Johnson; North Carolina State 
College, Arthur F. Greaves-Walker; University of Oklahoma, Ruth B. Meyers, 
Chester O. Newlun, Elmer J. Ortman; Oregon State College, William R. 
Varner; University of Oregon, Carlton E. Spencer; Pennsylvania College for 
Women, Agnes L. Herwig; Pomona College, Francis G. Gilchrist; Russell 
Sage College, Florence G. Jenney, Julia Patton; Rutgers University, Sidney 
A. Cook, Herbert R. Kniffin, Albert E. Meder, Jr.; University of South 
Carolina, Henry C. Davis, Katherine B. Heyward; South Dakota State 
Teachers College (Aberdeen), John Lukken, Milton F. Tostlebe, I. Delbert 
Weeks; University of Southern California, John M. Pfiffner; Stephen F. Austin 
State Teachers College, John J. Wilson; Sweet Briar College, Percy MacKaye; 
Tulane University, Richard R. Kirk, Robert L. Menuet, Elizabeth Wisner; 
Washburn College, Ervin J. Prouse; University of Wisconsin, William E. Roth. 


TRANSFERS FROM JUNIOR TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Clark University, Paul W. Shankweiler; Connecticut State College, Wendell 
H. Kinsey, Ernest Kline; Converse College, Janet H. Meade; Cornell 
University, Norris W. Goldsmith; Dartmouth College, Clyde Dankert; DePauw 
University, Tinsley C. Harrison; Mount Holyoke College, Dorothy Doolittle; 
Muskingum College, S. H. McGuire; Nebraska State Normal School (Chadron), 
Henriette C. Naeseth; University of Nebraska, Arthur F. Jenness; New York 
State College for Teachers, Donald C. Bryant, Marion Kilpatrick; Oberlin 
College, Robert E. Brown; Ohio State University, Eugen Gottlieb; Texas 
State College for Women, Ivan L. Schulze; Vanderbilt University, Charles S. 
Shoup; Washington and Lee University, William L. Mapel; Yale University, 
William W. Werntz. 
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JUNIOR MEMBERS ELECTED 


Connecticut State College, Robert C. Baldwin; Duke University, David 
K. Jackson, Robert S. Smith; George Washington University, Maude 
Parker; Harvard University, William R. Richardson; Lawrence College, 
A. Jeanette Jones; Moorhead State Teachers College, Peter F. Loewen, Karl A. 
Parsons; University of Oklahoma, Ralph Bienfang; University of the City of 
Toledo, Arvid T. Johnson; College of William and Mary, Andrew E. Harvey, 
J. Wilfred Lambert; Worcester Polytechnic Iastitute, Nelson M. Bortz; Not 
in University Connection, James P. Isaac (Ph.D., Harvard), Toronto, Canada; 
Ira H. Latimer (M.A., Ohio State), Memphis, Tenn.; Mary A. Sollmann 
(Ph.D., Johns Hopkins), Rome, Italy. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following forty-two nominations for active membership and 
twenty-six nominations for junior membership are printed as pro- 
vided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any nomi- 
nee may be addressed to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on Admis- 
sions! and will be considered by the Committee if received before 
April 25, 1933. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of R. E. Dengler, Pennsyl- 
vania State, Chairman; A. L. Bouton, New York; H. L. Crosby, 
Pennsylvania; A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; 
W. T. Magruder, Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


O. L. Bockstahler (German), Queen’s University 

Charles B. Campbell (Modern Languages), Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
Ida N. Chambers (Art), Arkansas 

Francis P. Donnelly (Classics), Fordham 

Ruth E. Douglass (Music), Mount Holyoke 

Sydney F. Duncan (Mechanical Engineering), Southern California 
Ethel Eltinge (Botany), Mount Holyoke 

Robert Haun (Accounting), Kentucky 

Donald Hayworth (Speech), Akron 

Wilma Hill (Art), Arkansas 

Kimber C. Kuster (Zoology), Michigan 

Daniel McTyeire (Education), South Carolina 

Elizabeth L. Mann (English), Rockford 

Delos S. Otis (History), Wisconsin 

Edward H. Pake (English), Kent State 

William V. Parker (Mathematics), Mississippi Woman’s 
Dawson Phelps (History), Mississippi Woman's 

Edgar C. Roberts (English), Akron 

Ruth Streitz (Education), Cincinnati 

Franc Thenaud (French), George Washington 

Marie J. Weiss (Mathematics), Tulane 

Donald C. Williams (Philosophy), California (Los Angeles) 
Leon F. Williams (Organic Chemistry), North Carolina State 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Ruth Cameron (Bacteriology), Yale 

Leland W. T. Cummings (Chemical Engineering), Mass. Inst. Technology 
Donald M. Dozer (History, Government), Harvard 

E. F. B. Fries (Biology), Lafayette 

Dwight E. Gray (Physics), Akron 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington Office, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 
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John A. Greenlee (Education), Iowa State 

William H. James (Chemistry), Pennsylvania State 
Clarence F. Korstian (Forestry), Duke 

J. Carlisle Mouzon (Physics), Duke 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 
ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Harold L. Amoss (Medicine), Duke 

Vernon C. Fisk (Biology), Utah 

Lon L. Fuller (Law), Duke 

James M. Glass (Education), Rollins 

Erwin E. Goehring (Economics, Accounting), North Carolina State 
Marshall C. Harrington (Physics, Mathematics), Drew 
Charles T. Harrison (English), Boston 

James M. Jarrett (Economics), Princeton 

Lawrence S. Kennison (Mathematics), Brooklyn 

Donald C. MacLachlan (Geology), City of Detroit 
Frederik A. Olesen (Hygiene), Brooklyn 

Morris A. Raines (Botany), Howard 

Antonio P. Savides (Psychology, Education), Russell Sage 
Florence Sytz (Social Service), Tulane 

James B. Thomas (Religion), Rollins 

Marian M. Torrey (Mathematics), Goucher 

Harry T. High (Economics, Sociology), Montana 
Raymond H. Wallace (Botany), Connecticut State 
Margaret C. Weeber (Mathematics), Hood 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 
JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Howard L. Andrews (Physics), Brown 

Norman Bennetton (Romance Languages), Northwestern 
_ Fredericka Blankner (Italian), Vassar 

Ewing T. Bonn (History), South Carolina 

Murray E. Borish (English), Harvard 

Cornelius G. Brennecke (Physics), New York 

P. Evans Coleman (Education), New York 

Theodore Dreier (Physics), Rollins 

Richard K. Irons (History), Dartmouth 

A. J. Lewandowski (Physical Education), Montana 
Frederick W. Meier (Psychology), Duke 

A. Moultrie Muckenfuss (Agricultural Chemistry), Florida 
William L. Schaaf (Education), Brooklyn 

David F. Smith (Chemistry), Buffalo 

Hampton K. Snell (Economics), Montana 

Reginald L. Swann (Classics), Harvard 

Alan Tory (Philosophy), Rollins 
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Appointment Service Announcements 


The Appointment Service is open only to members but formal registration is neces- 
sary. Those interested in keyed vacancies may have duplicates of their registra- 
tion blanks transmitted to appointing officers on request. 


Members registered with the Appointment Service may have brief announcements 
inserted in the Teachers Available section at a charge of $1.00 per line for the 
first insertion and 50% of that amount for repetitions. Copy should reach the 
Washington Office not later than the end of the month preceding publication. 


Administrative officers who are interested in announcements under Teachers Avail- 
able may, upon inquiry, receive copies of registration papers of candidates. Ap- 
pointing officers are invited to report vacancies at their institutions. 


Vacancies Reported 


Mediaeval Studies: Man, New England university, September, 1933. 
Some experience and background, scholar with interest in teaching. 
V 588 
Library Service 


Library Service: Woman, Ph.D. in classics, teaching experience, foreign 
study, offers her research service in literary or historical fields in in- 
stitutions in New York City and vicinity; material examined, photo- 
stats secured. 


Teachers Available 


Accounting: Professor emeritus, large eastern university, might accept 
temporary or part-time appointment, under agreeable circumstances, 
for sake of experience teaching and living in other section of country. 

A 532 


Biology: Ph.D. Cornell. Eight years’ experience college and univer- 
sity teaching, three years’ government experience. Available at once. 


A 533 


Biology or Zoology: Man, 35, married, Ph.D. Head of biology de- 
partment in small college seven years. Four years’ teaching experi- 
ence in large university. Research. Publications. Available fall of 
1933. A 534 


Botany or Biology: Married, Ph.D. Chicago. Seventeen years head 
of college biology department. Administrative experience. Re- 
search. Publications. Desires position with larger opportunity for 
service and advancement. A 535 


Botany, Biology, Genetics, Floriculture: Woman, Ph.D. Taught also 
physics, chemistry, physiology. Available fall or summer, 1933. 
A 536 
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Chemical Engineering: Ph.D. 1932. Industrial experience. 


A 537 


Chemistry: Ph.D. Nine years’ successful experience in college and 
university teaching. Research. Publications. Available at once. 
A 538 


Chemistry (Inorganic and Physical): Man, 30, married, Ph.D. Ohio 
State. Eight years’ successful college and university teaching. Re- 
search fellow, California Institute of Technology. Publications, 
Available September. A 539 


Classics: Man, married, M.A., near Ph.D. Six years’ teaching ex- 
perience, four in large university. Available June or September, 
1933. A 540 


Classics: Man, Ph.D. Harvard. Years of college experience. Wishes 
to teach classic languages and art. Available 1933. A 541 


Classics: Young woman, Ph.D. Hopkins, seeks position giving college 
or university teaching experience. Available September. A 542 


Classics and Classical Archaeology: Woman, Ph.D., experienced 
teacher, foreign study. A 543 


Drama, Speech: B.S., M.A. (Speech) Northwestern. Graduate study be- 
yond M.A. Columbia. Four years’ teaching experience, play directing; 
debate coaching. One year professional stage training and experience, 
New York, Chicago. Radio broadcasting. European travel. A 544 


Economics: Ph.D. degree thesis to be completed for fall, 1933. Four 
years’ teaching experience. Publications. A 545 


Economics, Business Administration: Married, M.C.S., N. Y. U.; 
course work and language for D.C.S. Three years’ university teach- 
ing experience, seven years’ banking experience. Trained in re- 
search. Special fields—banking, finance, and foreign trade. Avail- 
able June. A 546 


Economics and Business Administration: Young man, Ph.D. Now 
full professor. Publicationsandresearch. Nine years’ college teach- 
ing. A 547 


Economics, Business Administration: Ph.D. Six years’ teaching. 
Public accounting experience. Publications. Available fall, 1933. 
A 548 


Education: Man, 38, married, Ph.D. Cincinnati. Several years of 
college experience. Major educational research, minors in super- 
vision and secondary education; opportunity for research desired. 
Available at once. A 549 
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Education: Ph.D. Chicago, Columbia. Ten years in state university 
offering courses in education and directing graduate work. Profes- 
sorial rank. Publications. Desires transfer. A 550 


7 Education: Woman, M.A., candidate Ph.D. 1933. Secondary, col- 
lege, and university teaching experience. Minor in social science. 
A 551 
Education and Psychology: Man, 37, married, Ph.D. Columbia. Four 
years’ secondary school and seven years’ college teaching experience. 
Publications. Desires position in college personnel, educational 
psychology, or measurements. A 552 


Education (School Administration and Finance): Young man, Ph.D. 
Nine years’ successful college teaching. Publications in school 
finance. A 553 


Education, Sociology: Man, 33, single, Ed.D. Stanford. Eight years’ 
teaching experience. Publications. Desires college position. 


A 554 


English: Man, 36, single, M.A. Oxford, Ph.D. Harvard. Several 
years’ experience as college department head. Desires teaching posi- 
tion in a college or university. Available fall of 1933. A 555 


English: Man, married, Ph.D. Yale. Six years’ experience as college 
department head, four years’ experience in college administration. 
Platform experience. Desires position in teaching or administration, 
or combination of the two. A 556 


English: Man, 37, Ph.D. Columbia; college department head, desires 
return to university work. Would accept instructorship, if some 
future. A 557 


English: Married, Ph.D. Virginia, 1928. Publications and platform 
experience. Thedramaand novel. Available fall of 1933. A 558 


English: Ph.D. Harvard, 1921. Ten years’ experience directing 
graduate work. Foreign travel. Research. Publication. Com- 
parative literature in Middle Ages. Professorial rank; opportunity 
for research desired. A 559 


English: Woman, 26, M.A. Oxford. One year graduate work in 
U.S. A. (research fellow). Three years’ full time teaching in 
American college. Traveled, polylingual. Literature, creative 
writing preferred, but also special qualifications in Anglo-Saxon 
Middle English. Available June. A 560 


French: Man, married, M.A. Middlebury. Now assistant professor. 
French descent, speaks French fluently. Wife, native of France, 
Brevet Elementaire. ; A 561 
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French, Spanish, German, Latin: Man, Ph.D., 20 years’ successful 
teaching experience in accredited colleges. Now head of depart- 
ment. Training based on broad classical foundation. Available for 
summer or fall of 1933. A 562 

French, Spanish, Romance Philology: Ph.D. Harvard. Long experi- 
ence; author articles and texts. Fluent French and Spanish. For- 
eign travel and study. : A 563 


Geography and Geology: Man, 32, married, M.S., candidate for Ph.D. 
in geography. Six years’ teaching experience, five in large uni- 
versity. Available September, 1933. A 564 

German: Man, 38, Ph.D. Six years’ teaching experience; German 
residence, partly American education, world-wide travel, several 
languages. A 565 

German: Man, Ph.D. Fifteen years’ experience in middle western 
and southern institutions; acting head of German department four 
years in eastern women’s college. Travel in Germany. Author of 
textbook. A 566 


German or French: Man, 37, native German, ‘‘Staatsexamen,”’ Ph.D. 
Michigan. Six years’ teaching experience; publications. A 567 


Health and Physical Education: Man, 33, married, candidate Ph.D. 
Ten years’ experience, director college physical education department 
and athletic coach. A 568 


History: Man, 37, Ph.D. California. Ten years’ teaching experience. 
Available June 1, 1933. A 569 


History: Woman, Ph.D., with seven years’ college experience. Travel 
abroad; fellowship in Spain. Publications, considerable research in 
history; work has won recognition. Excellent references. A 570 


History or Art: Man, M.A. Yale, near Ph.D. Seventeen years’ uni- 
versity teaching, five as head of department. A 571 


History, Political Science: Woman, Ph.D. Nine years of college 
teaching (seven, department head). Publications. Special fields, 
American history and international relations. Available for teaching 
or research fall or summer, 1933. A 572 


Home Economics: Diploma Mechanics Institute, B.S. and M.A. 
Columbia University. Study abroad. Experience includes elemen- 
tary, secondary, and college teaching. A 573 


Journalism: Man, M.A. Graduate work history, psychology. Pro- 
fessor and department head, twelve years. Present, permanent ap- 
pointment class ‘“‘A’’ journalism school. Weekly, small city daily, 
metropolitan newspaper experience. Publications. Editorial, teach- 
ing, administrative record. A 574 
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Marketing and Advertising: M.A., course work and languages re- 
moved for Ph.D. Present position, assistant professor in midwest 
univeristy. Available in September. A 575 


Mathematics: Man, 30, married, Ph.D. Seven years’ university 
teaching. Now assistant professor in a southern university on per- 
manent appointment, but desires transfer to liberal arts college or 
university in northeast. Especially successful in molding mathe- 
matics work to liberal arts point of view. A 576 


Mathematics: Woman, A.M. Chicago, 1928. Five years’ college and 
university teaching experience. Work for Ph.D. well advanced. 
A 577 
Music: A.B. Superior training here and abroad. Nine years’ college 
experience. Piano, also theoretical courses. A 578 


Music: Man, 36, married, M.A. California, Ph.D. Vienna. Experi- 
ence: five years in public school; ten years in large university, now 
assistant professor, and for two years chairman. Harmony, counter- 
point, fugue, composition, orchestration, history, musicology, band 
and orchestra, woodwind ensemble, conducting, graduate research, 
public school methods. A 579 


Philosophy: Ph.D. Twelve years’ college and university experience; 
now associate professor in eastern college. Available September, 
1933. A 580 

Philosophy, German (majors), Psychology: Ph.D. Fourteen years’ 
college experience. A 581 

Physics: Man (family and dependents), eleven years’ experience uni- 
versity teaching; one year European travel. Now on leave studying, 
desires connection September, 1933. A 582 


Physics: Ph.D. Princeton, 1927; twelve years’ university teaching and 
research; men’s, women’s, and co-educational institutions in Canada 
and U.S.A. At present assistant professor large eastern institution; 
desires change. Publications. Vitally interested in teaching; active 
inresearch. Available July, 1933. A 583 


Physics, Applied Mathematics, Radio Circuits: Ph.D. 1932. Four 
years on fellowships abroad and in U.S. Publications. Interested 
in teaching and research. A 584 


Political Science, Economics: Ph.D. Four years’ experience in pro- 
fessorial capacity, three fellowships. Public administration and pub- 
lic finance. Publications. Desires either teaching or research. 
Available fall or summer, 1933. A 585 


Political Science, History: Ph.D., LL.B. Three years’ teaching. 
A 586 


TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


Psychology: Man, married (one child), Ph.D. Chicago. 
university and college teaching. 


1933. 


assistant. 
pathic hospitals. 


Zoology or Biology: Man, 37, married, M.S. Yale, near Ph.D. Ten 
years’ college and university experience. 


challenging job. 


Zoology or Biology: Man, 39, with doctorate from Johns Hopkins. 

Fourteen years in university teaching. 
Man, Sc.D. Harvard. Two years’ college 
teaching. Now National Research fellow. 


Zoology and Genetics: 


If this is your Sabbatical Year, or if you 
have the time available, we suggest you in- 
vest in the supreme adventure—an ex- 
tensive cruise. Travel costs have never 
been so low, and it is often cheaper to 
travel than to stay at home. 


Cruise Around the World, independently, 
economically. Your cruise lasts as long as 
you wish—splendid ships sail fortnightly 


Psychology: Man, 29, Ph.D. Desires summer work. 
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Eight years’ 
Available June, 
A 587 
A 588 


Publications. 


Psychology: Man, 30, married, Ph.D. experimental and child. Minors, 

education and biology. Two years university teaching, other years 
Research. Publications. 
Available June, 1933. 


Spanish, French, Romance Philology: See A 563. 


Zoology: Man, 38, M.S. in zoology and entomology; four years’ teach- 
ing. Trained journalist; wishes position or fellowship at once. 


Studied abnormal in psycho- 
A 589 


A 590 
A 591 


Desires permanency in 
A 592 


A 593 


HE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


from most important ports on the globe. 
A 105 day cruise costs $880, New York to 
New York. 


Cruise to the golden lands of the Mediter- 
ranean. Excellent steamers sail fort- 
nightly—many interesting ports of call— 
opportunity to winter in Egypt or Palestine. 
A first class, 42 day cruise costs $595, New 
York to New York. 


Send for Literature 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 


65 Broadway 


New York 


(When writing to advertisers please mention the Bulletin) 
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